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SEPARATION OF THE SOURCES OF STATE AND 
LOCAL REVENUES? 


It is important to note, that separation of state and local 
revenues has ceased to be merely an end in itself, and has taken 
on added significance as the initial step of a thoroughgoing 
reform. “We are justified,” says the recent Missouri Tax Com- 
mission, “in saying that this separation of the sources of state and 
local revenues is now generally recognized as the first essential 
step in any enduring tax reform.” 

The second step, in the opinion of most writers and tax com- 
missioners who have recently considered this subject, is the so- 
called “home rule” or “local option.” “Separation,” says the 
report of the California Commission (of 1906) on Revenue and 
Taxation (page 11), “establishes, at once, home rule in matters 
of local taxation.”’ And so, similarly, the report of the Missouri 
Commission of 1907 (page 10): “The local taxing districts, the 
counties and cities of the state, will then [when separation is 
effected] have practical home rule in matters relating to taxa- 
tion.” And, “as regards the question of adequate local revenue, 
the simplest plan indeed,” as Professor Seligman expresses it, 
“is to have a separation of state and local taxation, with local 
option on the part of the localities to tax or to exempt from taxa- 
tion whatever classes of property they see fit.” ? 


1Read at the National Conference on State and Local Taxation, held at 
Columbus, Ohio, November 12-15, 1907, under the auspices of the National 
Tax Association. 

* Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XXII, pp. 312, 313. 
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From these expressions it would appear that the dual pro- 
gramme of separation and home rule is one, primarily, of finan- 
cial decentralization. The state government having taken over 
most of the fees and license taxes, nearly all of the corporation 
taxes, and perhaps some of the taxes on personal property, in 
addition, of course, to the inheritance tax, blandly says to the 
wondering little local governments gathered about the maternal 
knee: ‘Now, little children, you are free. Go your way and I 
shall go mine. I shall keep the taxes and revenues just men- 
tioned, and you—you may have the general property tax. Con- 
sidering the liberality of the division, I confidently expect you to 
be able, in the future, to get along without the pernicious and 
demoralizing tax on personal property.” 

This thorough divorcement of state and local revenue systems 
is, on the surface, exceedingly attractive to almost everyone. The 
economist looks upon it with favor because it promises the aboli- 
tion of the personal-property tax. The single taxer applauds it, 
because it legalizes the exemption of improvements as well as 
that of personal property. The business man approves it, be- 
cause it offers a means of securing honorably and openly that 
exemption of plant and stock which so many merchants and 
manufacturers at the present time are securing illicitly and 
covertly. Of course, it may mean, instead of exemption, more 
strenuous attempts to assess personal property, and increasing 
efforts, in most localities, to lighten the load upon real estate by 
increasing the burden upon business. But the advocates of home 
rule are willing to take their chances. The programme of reform 
apparently promises greater liberty to everybody concerned, and, 
as consistent democrats, they properly refuse to be frightened by 
the fact that liberty may degenerate into license. 

Despite its attractions, however, I believe that, on the whole, 
the programme just described—the idea of complete separation 
of state and local finances with fiscal autonomy in each sphere 
—is impossible of realization and retrogressive in direction, mak- 
ing away from and not toward the real solution of our most 
important problems. I believe that real progress lies in the 
direction of centralization, not decentralization, of fiscal control. 
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The reasons for this statement must be discussed in some 
detail. 

I. In the first place, separation and home rule cannot materi- 
ally increase the positive fiscal freedom of the local governments. 
It is doubtful whether they can safely be permitted to exempt any 
class of property they desire to relieve from taxation: but it is 
perfectly plain that they cannot be allowed to devise new taxes. 
Take the income tax, for example. Not only would it be im- 
possible for a local government to administer the income tax with- 
out the right to call upon other officers of the state for informa- 
tion and assistance, but the difficult definitions and interpretations 
of income which the various local governments might introduce, 
would bring about an intolerable amount of multiple taxation. 
Or take the much more feasible project of license or business 
taxes upon commercial and manufacturing concerns in lieu of 
the present taxes upon plant and stock. The various local dis- 
tricts of a state could never be permitted to define and manipu- 
late such taxes as they might see fit. Suppose a manufacturing 
concern had its factory and warehouse in village A and its princi- 
pal office and salesroom in city B. The village might impose the 
present property tax on plant and stock while the city might, by 
adopting some plan of apportioning the total capital value of such 
concerns according to business done or gross income, tax practi- 
cally all of this property again in another way. Furthermore, 
the local governments could not safely be permitted to tax indi- 
vidual categories of personal property as they saw fit. Take 
mortgage taxation. County A might institute a recording tax 
and County B the separate taxation of mortgages as personal 
property. Yet an individual mortgagee residing in B might lend 
his money in county A, with the result that, whether mortgagee 
or mortgagor ultimately paid the tax, it would be double or multi- 
ple taxation of the most vicious kind. In general, it is a safe con- 
clusion that the income tax, business taxes, and all manner of 
ad-valorem assessment in the spirit of the so-called unit rule 
would have to be denied the local governments under the scheme 
of home rule. With the growing and commendable practice of 
distributing the intangible values of going concerns in accord- 
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ance with their business or tangible property, it is doubtful 
whether even the method of assessing tangible property can be 
left to the discretion of the local governments. The oppor- 
tunities for double taxation are too manifold. While the habita- 
tion or occupancy tax might safely, perhaps, be left to the local 
governments (although even this is problematical), most of the 
possible substitutes for the personal-property tax can be intro- 
duced only as state taxes. As a matter of fact it is probable that 
the average legislature will never permit the local governments 
to bid against each other for the location of manufacturing con- 
cerns, although the pros and cons of this particular scheme seem 
to be evenly balanced. In other words, the tax laws for the 
local districts will always have to be made by the state legislature. 

Evidently then, the phrase “home rule’”’ does not mean exactly 
what the words imply. We want the local governments to have 
the liberty to exempt personal property, but we do not want them 
to have liberty to tax corporations as they please. We are advo- 
cating freedom when what we want, or at least the only thing we 
can have, is another kind of control. What we need is not less 
state regulation in the matters of local taxation, but more intelli- 
gent state regulation. 

II. Not only is centralization a good thing, but we are getting 
more centralization every day. If we examine the forward 
movement which has resulted in partial or complete separation in 
several of our most progressive commonwealths, we find that it 
was aimed primarily at the reform of corporation taxation, and 
achieved separation incidentally, largely as a by-product. (Wis- 
consin, for instance, has ceased to levy property taxes for the sup- 
port of the state government, but there has been no popular de- 
mand for separation in Wisconsin, practically no discussion of 
the subject, and little attention paid to it.) Corporation taxation 
under the old régime, when controlled by the local governments, 
had proved a striking failure; the assessment of such corporations 
had to be centralized, and in the process of centralization the 
state retained many corporation taxes simply because it was 
difficult to apportion corporate values, for purposes of taxation, 
among the various local districts. These corporation taxes proved 
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so lucrative in many cases, that it became practicable to discon- 
tinue the levy of state property taxes. 

Now there is just one element common to this movement in 
practically all states. It is not the separation of state and local 
revenues. Many advanced states, Massachusetts for instance, are 
not yet within striking distance of separation. Neither is it the 
complete retention of corporation taxes by the state. The one 
characteristic of the advance movement which is always and 
everywhere found is centralization of the assessment power. The 
most striking characteristic of the past has been the decentraliza- 
tion of the administrative machinery of taxation. The most 
striking feature of the present is the universal and rapid progress 
toward centralization of fiscal control. And the banner of 
reform is being carried by the State Tax Commission. 

It is unnecessary to discuss in detail the evolution of the per- 
manent Tax Commission. At the present time permanent com- 
missions exist in at least eight states, and scarcely a year passes 
without the creation of a new commission. As the number of 
such commissions increases, their functions are multiplied. At 
first they did little more than assess a few important classes of 
corporations. Gradually, new duties, broader powers, were 
added ; they were instructed to provide uniform blanks for local 
assessments, to assist or actually to make state equalizations, to 
inspect and criticize the work of local assessors, to revise county 
equalizations, and order reassessments of property. Today, the 
tax commissions of seven states are empowered to institute pro- 
ceedings for the removal of inefficient assessors; in seven states 
they are authorized to add property to the assessment rolls or 
to order the reassessment of particular parcels of property; in 
four states they may order the reassessment of entire districts; 
and in six states they are authorized to renew and readjust the 
county equalizations. It requires no unwarranted stretch of the 
imagination to foresee a time when the whole machinery of local 
and state assessment, in the more advanced American common- 
wealth, will be co-ordinated and correlated under the control of 
a high-grade permanent tax commission; when a permanent 
corps of expert assessors holding office during good behavior and 
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absolutely divorced from politics, will banish from American 
administration, and American politics, the miserably inefficient 
local assessor. It is because I see in the present programme of 
separation and home rule, the potential beginnings of a counter 
movement to this centralization of assessment, which seems to 
me so supremely important, that I take upon myself the un- 
pleasant task of scrutinizing so critically the possibilities of a 
programme with which, in the main, I am in hearty sympathy. 
If home rule, local option, and fiscal decentralization militate in 
any important way against the reform of the local assessment 
work, they are not worth the cost. 

III. The position just taken, the proposition that separation 
should be judged accordingly as it strengthens or weakens the 
character of the assessment work of the state, may be regarded 
as the central thesis of this paper, and the remainder of my time 
will be devoted to the consideration of a somewhat miscellaneous 
group of topics bearing upon this point. 

First of all I desire to recall to your attention the very familiar 
and exceedingly important fact that, measured in dollars and 
cents, the work of the local assessors is far and away the most 
important part of our fiscal system. Compared with the general 
property tax, corporation taxes, inheritance taxes, and all the 
other taxes put together pale into insignificance. In 1902 more 
than three-fourths of all the general revenues of the state and 
local governments came from taxes upon general property, and 
if the state taxes levied upon general property in that year had 
all been secured in some other way—say by subventions from 
the federal government—even then, two-thirds of the aggregate 
general revenues of the state and local governments would have 
been raised by local taxes upon general property. Whether we 
keep or discard the taxation of personal property, the local 
assessor will, for many generations, continue to play the prin- 
cipal role in the work of state finance, and upon his probity and 
efficiency will depend the real success or failure of our fiscal 
system. 

Now in recent years the statement has frequently been made 
that separation itself, carrying with it the cessation of state taxa- 
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tion upon general property and the abolition of the state equaliza- 
tion, would prove the most effective means of improving the 
work of the local assessors. The report of the California Com- 
mission on Revenue and Taxation is particularly enthusiastic 
on this point: 

If there were no state tax to be apportioned among the counties, on the 
basis of local assessed valuation, there would be no object or inducement to 
the assessor or to the citizens of the county to obtain a low valuation. In 
fact, there would be more inducements to the assessor to assess the property 
as nearly as possible at its full market value in order to avoid inequalities 
between the citizens among his own constituents, and to protect himself 
against the charge of favoritism. The probability is, that in order to enjoy 
the advertising effect of a low tax rate the great inclination would be for 
the assessor to raise the valuation rather than reduce it. A high tax rate 
is bad advertisement for a city or a county, and if there is no state tax to 
be imposed upon the same valuation, the county could have the advantage of 
the low rate by the simple process of raising the assessed valuation from its 
present level of about 50 or 60 per cent. to its full value (pp. 62, 63). 


With this interpretation of the probable effect of separation 
I find myself wholly unable to agree. The influences or factors 
responsible for inefficient assessment work are so numerous, that 
the desire to evade state taxes is really a negligible consideration. 
Enumerate these factors: first, the inherent difficulties of the 
task; next, the political atmosphere in which the assessor too 
often works; then, the insufficient time, insufficient pay, desire to 
evade county taxation, desire to favor personal friends and 
political associates—enumerate these factors, and it is plain, with- 
out reference to experience, that the mere discontinuance of 
state taxation of general property can work no appreciable im- 
provement. If reference to experience is needed, I can only say 
that the practical separation accomplished in Wisconsin has not, 
in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, exerted any appre- 
ciable influence upon the character of the assessment work. There 
is the same old struggle over the county equalization, the same 
old strife between city and county, the same old scramble of the 
individual taxpayer to get from under the local assessment. 

How could it be otherwise? Of the general property taxes— 
$706,660,244 in all—collected in this country in 1902, only 
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$83,320,134, or 11.6 per cent., went to the state governments, 
while $624,340,110, or 88.4 per cent., went to the counties, cities, 
and other local divisions. These figures furnish a good measure 
of the part which the desire to escape state taxes plays in demora- 
lizing local assessors. The counties alone collected nearly 75 per 
cent. more under the general property tax than the states. If 
the state governments should abandon the $83,320,134 which 
they are now (or were in 1902) levying on general property, 
there would still remain $624,340,110 to be distributed and 
equalized among the taxpayers of the local divisions. For the 
state government to abandon this greater task of equalization is 
a cowardly evasion of its chief duty. 

Another current impression, which I believe to be similarly 
erroneous, is the idea that, if the personal-property tax is 
abolished the assessment of real estate will be on the whole 
equitable and satisfactory. “The local taxation of real estate,” 
says the recent Special Tax Commission of the State of New 
York (p. 6), “is now on the whole free from any serious objec- 
tion.” This may be true of New York, but it is certainly not 
true of most American states, and cannot become true so long 
as assessors are selected according to prevailing practices, and 
work under present conditions. During the past four years I 
have devoted a large part of my time to an intimate study of 
real-estate assessments, in a state in which the quality of the 
assessment work is rather above than below the average. During 
that time I have compared, in the case of several hundred thou- 
sand parcels of real estate, the true value as determined by actual 
sale with assessed value as determined by the local assessors. The 
deliberate conviction, forced upon me by this examination, is that 
the real estate assessment is, on the whole, a marked failure from 
the standpoint of equality. In assessment districts in which the 
average ratio of assessed to true value is maintained consistently 
at 65 or 70 per cent., individual parcels will be assessed all the 
way from 20 to 120 per cent. of true value. We talk glibly 
about the ease with which real estate can be assessed. The truth 
is that it is a task which challenges the highest skill of bona fide 
experts. Think of the speculative uncertainty of the value of 
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farm lands adjoining city suburbs; the baffling variety of fixed 
plant and machinery ordinarily assessed as real property; the 
problem thrust upon the county assessor by the presence in some 
small village of one or two manufacturing plants of whose value 
only an expert of long experience in that particular industry can 
furnish any estimate; and I think you will agree with me that 
the problem of assessing real estate efficiently cannot be left to 
the local assessors, that it demands expert treatment which only 
the general government, by dealing with such problems in a 
wholesome way, can afford to provide. 

Finally, I desire to call attention to the fact that separation 
does not really abolish the state equalization nor prevent the dis- 
tribution of the burden of state taxation among the various local 
divisions. What separation actually does is to substitute for a 
conscious distribution of state burdens in accordance with the 
value of property, an unconscious, unseen, and more or less 
haphazard distribution, which shifts the burden we know not 
where, and avoids the evil of faulty equalization according to 
property by flying to other ills we know not of. Like the ostrich 
in the thunderstorm, we stick our heads in the sand and stoutly 
maintain that it is not raining. 

Consider the proposition a moment and it will cease to be 
merely fanciful. Ordinarily, separation can only be realized by 
the state’s retention of the more important corporation taxes. 
Some of the corporations involved, or more accurately, some of 
the taxable corporate values involved, like trust companies in 
New York, might with equal propriety, in whole or in part, be 
assigned to the local governments for taxation; and when they 
are not so assigned, such local divisions bear pro tanto the burden 
of supporting the state. And other things being equal, assign- 
ment to the local divisions should be the rule and not the excep- 
tion. Unless there is no natural relation between property or 
business and the expenses of government, there is a prima facie 
presumption in favor of local taxation; and this initial presump- 
tion is indefinitely strengthened by the enormous fiscal burdens 
under which our municipalities are now staggering. For it is 
probably true—although I speak with hesitancy on this point— 
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that separation as it is ordinarily achieved considerably increases 
the burden of the city governments, in the sense that the cities 
would probably receive the major portions of such corporate 
values if they were localized according to the best principles of 
apportionment. 

Many persons will commend separation for this very reason, 
on the ground that the enormous escape of personality in the 
cities makes the latter fit recipients of increased state taxation. 
But I believe this contention is unsound. It loses sight of the 
stupendous social tasks thrust upon our cities by the mere growth 
of population. City government, to a large extent, is character- 
ized by what the economists call the law of increasing costs. And 
it loses sight of the still more important fact, that shifting a 
larger load of state taxes upon the city communities is not going 
to get the extra load on the shoulders of the men who evade the 
personal-property tax. In short it fails to improve the distri- 
bution of taxes between man and man in the city. 

Moreover, it is not only corporation taxes which the state 
governments have monopolized. The largest source of state reve- 
nue in New York is the liquor license; there would be no diffi- 
culty in assigning that revenue to the appropriate local divisions. 
The second most productive source of state revenue in Pennsyl- 
vania is the tax or group of taxes on personal property. Are its 
burdens distributed among the local districts, and if so, is the 
distribution more or less equitable than that which would be 
accomplished by a conscious state equalization? In order to 
separate the sources of state and local revenue in California, the 
Commission on Revenue and Taxation of that state proposes that 
the central government shall retain, in addition to the poll, inherit- 
ance, and insurance premium taxes, all taxes upon steam and 
street railways; express companies; car companies; light, heat, 
and power companies; telegraph and telephone companies; the 
corporate excess of banks and all corporate franchises not covered 
by the above taxes. Unless the presence of property at a place 
has no connection with the public expenditures of that place, 
unless the right to exploit the commercial opportunities of that 
place creates no obligation to pay taxes at that place, unless 
the Adams Express case is moonshine and the principle of the 
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Ford Franchise law a delusion, then street-car companies, heat- 
ing and lighting plants, most banks, and some telephone com- 
panies owe most of their fiscal allegiance to fairly well-defined 
local districts ; and when these local districts are deprived by the 
state of the power of taxing such corporations, they are saddled 
with burdens of state taxation which belong elsewhere.* The 
unseen equalization involved in separation is a very real phe- 
nomenon. Certain it is that no state legislature should decide 
to separate the sources of state and local revenues without clearly 
understanding that under any scheme the expenses of the state 
government must be distributed in some way among the various 
local divisions, nor without satisfying itself that the new distri- 
bution of state burdens proposed, will be more equitable than the 
old. 

IV. The practical conclusions which I would derive from the 
preceding discussion may be formulated in the following state- 
ments : 

1) The state legislature should, in my opinion, without 
reference to the local divisions and without respect for impos- 
sible plans of local fiscal democracy, abolish the personal-property 
tax and introduce a substitute therefor, if one can be devised. 

2) If this is impracticable, they should introduce at once some 
scheme of limited local option which will permit particular dis- 
tricts to abolish that fiscal abomination, the personal-property 
tax. No plan should be entertained, however, which will inter- 
fere with central suspension of assessments and central control 
over county equalizations. 

3. This carefully limited measure of local option should be 
introduced without reference to the separation of state and local 
revenues. 

4) Similarly, the question of what sources of revenue should 
be retained by the state, ought to be settled absolutely on its 
merits without reference to home rule, by a careful study of tax 
jurisdictions and the connection between property or business and 
the expenses of local government. Doubtful points should be 

* The California plan is cited merely for illustrative purposes, and not with 


the idea of criticizing the California Commission. Under ordinary circumstances, 
such a division of revenues seems manifestly unjust. 
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decided in favor of the local jurisdictions; and equitable appor- 
tionment should not be strained one inch in order merely to sup- 
ply the state with revenue enough to get along without the levy 
of direct property taxes. If, after the apportionment of sources 
between state and local governments, the state has not sufficient 
special revenue to pay its expenses, let the deficit be raised by a 
state tax upon real estate, including in real estate the corporate 
and commercial values assigned to the local governments. The 
evils of an equalization based upon real estate are less than the 
evils of the unconscious, haphazard equalization involved in the 
retention by the state of a number of revenues which more logic- 
ally belong to the local divisions. 

5) Finally, I assert with some confidence, that if the equaliza- 
tion is confined to real estate, and if it is made by an efficient tax 
commission which takes its work seriously, it is not a curse but 
a blessing. In the first place, the payment of some direct state 
tax stimulates the interest of the citizen in the expenditures of the 
state government. In the second place, the equalization can be 
made, with all necessary accuracy, so accurately in fact that no 
fair-minded person, after studying thoroughly the conditions of 
the problem, will question its substantial accuracy as between 
county and county. It can be made without prohibitive expense 
—it is not necessary, as is sometimes asserted, to reassess every 
parcel of real estate in the commonwealth to get at the truth. 
And in gathering the data upon which to base its conclusions, the 
tax commission will obtain indispensable information concerning 
local assessment work, besides securing material absolutely neces- 
sary for the proper performance of the work of county equaliza- 
tion. The county equalizations are, in the aggregate, more im- 
portant than the state equalization; but at the present time they 
are woefully inaccurate. The county officials who make these 
equalizations are, as a rule, destitute of reliable data upon which 
to base their apportionments, and, like the local assessors, they 
will never do their work efficiently until they are forced to do 
so by central supervision and state aid. Reform in these matters 
must come from without. T. S. ApaMs 


UNIvERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

















RATING ON UNIMPROVED VALUE IN NEW 
ZEALAND! 


Rating on unimproved value should be clearly distinguished 
from the ordinary and graduated taxes on land levied by the 
general government, but a brief sketch of the latter system will 
help in the explanation of the former, for they are historically 
and logically connected with one another. 

Prior to 1892 the revenues of the government, chiefly derived 
from duties on imports, were supplemented by a tax of one penny 
in the pound on all assessed real and personal property, with an 
exemption of £500 from the total of each assessment. In the 
year ending March 31, 1892, this tax yielded £356,741. Ad- 
ditional revenue was needed; there was agitation in favor of 
breaking up the large estates, and there were abuses connected 
with the general property tax, so that, in the year 1891, the 
Land and Income Assessment Act was passed, abolishing the 
property tax and establishing in its place taxes on land and 
incomes. 

From a fiscal point of view the new taxes were very success- 
ful, yielding in the year 1892-93 the sum of £364,548, and in 
the year 1905-6 the large amount of £647,572, of which the 
land-taxes yielded £385,756. Of this amount the ordinary land- 
tax yields about £281,000, and the graduated land-tax £105,000. 

The act of 1891 allowed deductions for improvements up to 
£3,000, but, by the amended act of 1897, the value of all improve- 
ments was exempted from taxation. The Consolidation Act of 
1900 is now in force, with amendments made in 1903. The rate 
of the ordinary land-tax is fixed by the annual taxing act. At 
present it is one penny in the pound on the unimproved value. 
The tax on mortgages is 34 of a penny in the pound, and is paid 
by the mortgagee. An owner whose land is mortgaged is allowed 
to deduct the amount of the mortgage from the total unimproved 


*Read at the National Conference on State and Local Taxation, held at 
Columbus, Ohio, November 12-15, 1907, under the auspices of the National Tax 
Association. 
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value, but the full value of mortgages on land owing to him is 
added to his assessed valuation. If such net value is less than 
£1,500 the owner pays no tax; if it is £1,500 he pays on £1,000, 
and there are diminishing exemptions up to £2,500, beyond which 
there is no further exemption. 

The graduated land-tax begins with a tax of ,, of a penny 
in the pound when the unimproved value in any assessment 
amounts to £5,000, and increases by sixteenths to a maximum of 
3d in the pound on estates whose unimproved value is £210,000 
or more. Mortgages are not chargeable with graduated taxation, 
nor deductible in assessments. Non-resident owners pay an 
additional tax of 50 per cent. on the amount of the graduated 
tax. A non-resident owning land of which the unimproved 
value was £210,000 would pay the ordinary tax of Id in the 
pound, a graduated tax of 3d and an additional tax of 14d, 
making a total of 54d in the pound, or 2.3 per cent. of the unim- 
proved value. An official return presented to the House during 
the session of 1906 showed that there were sixty-three rural 
estates of an unimproved value of £50,000 and upward, fourteen 
estates with an unimproved value of £100,000 and upward, one 
estate of 218,866 acres valued at £214,978, and one of 101,221 
acres valued at £276,118. The capital value of the two largest 
estates was £214,978 and £276,118. 

Because of the deductions and exemptions mentioned above, 
the burden of the land-tax falls altogether upon relatively large 
holders. In the year 1905-6, out of 145,000 land-holders only 
24,246 paid any land-tax at all, and of these one-half paid less 
than £5. 

The land-tax, together with other legislation, and the natural 
tendency toward the division of large holdings, have had some 
effect in reducing the size of the great estates. In the year 
1896-97, 17.5 per cent. of the holdings were of 320 acres and 
over, and go per cent. of the total acreage was thus held, while 
in 1905-6 such holdings were 20.6 per cent. of the whole, and 
included 89 per cent. of the total acreage. The great estates, 
however, show a relative decline in number and acreage. In 
1896-97 there were 501 holdings of 10,000 acres and over, con- 
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taining fifty-four per cent. of the total acreage, and in 1905-6 
there were 502 of such holdings, containing 47 per cent. 
of the total acreage. In 1896-97 there were 112 holdings of 
50,000 acres and over, comprising 30 per cent. of the total 
acreage, while in 1905-6 there were 90 holdings of this class, 
comprising 24 per cent. of the total acreage. 

For a number of years the policy of the government has been 
directed toward the breaking-up of the great estates. In the year 
1892 the Cheviot estate of 84,755 acres was bought for £260,220, 
under the Land and Income Assessment Act, and presently sold 
or leased to a large number of small holders. In the same year 
was passed the first of a series of Land-for-Settlements Acts, 
under which 938,173 acres have been bought by the government 
and leased in perpetuity to small holders. Many of these small 
holders have made large profits upon the land thus acquired, while 
the country has gained much from closer settlement and more 
intensive farming. 

During the session of 1906 the government brought in a bill to 
limit the holdings in rural land of any individual or corporation 
to an unimproved value of £50,000. The bill met with strong 
opposition and was dropped, but in the present session another 
bill has been introduced, providing for a considerable increase 
in the progressive tax on lands of which the unimproved value 
is £40,000 and over. 

Before the year 1896 there was no uniformity in the system 
of valuing land. The Land-Tax Department periodically em- 
ployed a small army of temporary valuers, and each local author- 
ity had its own method of making up its roll for the levying of 
rates. But on October 17, 1896, the Government Valuation of 
Land Act was passed, amended in 1900 and 1903, for the pur- 
pose of securing uniformity in valuation, particularly in the ad- 
ministration of the land-tax and the rating on unimproved value. 

The act provides for the appointment of a valuer-general and 
district valuers, to hold office during pleasure. The district 
valuers reside in their districts, soon become expert in their work, 
and generally command the confidence of the people. There is 
little or no corruption or bribery. At first the valuation was 
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about ten per cent. less than the true selling value, but presently 
much less, because of increase in land values. The valuation is 
not made at stated times but is constantly being revised, although 
it is sometimes out of date. The officials state that there are no 
insuperable difficulties in the way of determining unimproved 
values and that the results are approximately correct.* 

The valuation of all the land and improvements in New Zea- 
land was completed in 1898. The unimproved value was given 
as £84,401,244, and the value of improvements £54,190,103. In 
the year 1906 the unimproved value was £137,168,548 and the 
value of improvements £81,254,004. 


The Rating on Unimproved Value Act of August 13, 1896, 
amended in 1900 and 1903, was a piece of legislation brought 
about largely by the influence of a few followers of Henry 
George, and was designed to give local governing bodies an oppor- 
tunity of testing single-tax theories on a small scale. It was sup- 
ported by the laboring-class in general, who complained of high 
rents, and by many other persons in places where land was held 
for speculative purposes. 

Before the passage of the act local rates were levied upon the 
capital value or the annual value of real estate, as determined by 
valuers appointed by the local authorities. The act provides for 
local option in taxation, in that counties, boroughs, town dis- 
tricts, road districts, and other rating bodies may decide as to 
whether their rates shall be levied on the unimproved value, as 
determined by the government’s valuation, or upon the annual 
or capital value of real estate as heretofore. A written demand, 
signed by from I5 per cent. to 25 per cent. of the ratepayers, 
according to the number of ratepayers in the rating district, must 


* The act of 1896 defined unimproved value as “the difference between the 
total capital value of the whole property and the total capital value of all build- 
ings and improvements,” but the definition was found to be inadequate and the 
amendment of 1900 gives a number of more elaborate definitions, as follows: 


“Improvements on land means all work actually done or material used 
thereon by the expenditure of capital or labor by any owner or occupier of the 
land, nevertheless in so far only as the effect of such work or material used is 
to increase the value of the land, and the benefit thereof is unexhausted at the 
time of valuation. .... 
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first be presented to the chairman of the district, requesting that 
the act be submitted to a vote of the ratepayers, and the vote must 
be taken between twenty-one and tweny-five days after delivery 
of the demand. 

Under the original act it was necessary for at least one-third 
of the ratepayers to vote, and a majority of their votes carried 
the proposal. Because of this provision the act failed to be 
carried in a number of districts, but now the Local Government 
Voting Reform Act of 1899 provides that a bare majority of the 
valid votes recorded is sufficient to adopt the act. If the act is 
adopted, no rescinding proposal can be submitted to the rate- 
payers until the expiration of at least three years, and if a 
rescinding proposal is carried no adoption proposal may be sub- 
mitted until after three years have elapsed. 

Section 20 of the act reads as follows: “This act shall not 
apply to water rates, gas rates, electric-light rates, sewage rates, 
or hospital and charitable-aid rates.” 

During the parliamentary session of 1905 a bill was intro- 
duced into the House by Mr. Henry George Ell to amend the 
principal act so as to permit the local authorities to levy “all or 
any of the rates mentioned in sec. 20 upon the unimproved 
value.” This proposal excited great opposition and a spirited 
debate, and the bill was lost. It shows, however, that the single- 
taxers of New Zealand are not satisfied with the small measure 
of land taxation which they have secured, and that they favor 
local option only as a means to an end, and, if possible, would 
make rating on unimproved value not optional but mandatory in 
every rating district in the Dominion. 

Up to May 15, 1899, the act had been submitted to the rate- 
payers in 23 districts, and in 21 cases received large majorities, 
the minorities in most cases being remarkably small. In 8 
cases less than one-third of the ratepayers voted, and the act was 
rejected, but in all of these districts it was carried at a later date. 
Up to March 31, 1906, the act had been rejected by 12 districts 
and adopted by 69, including 2 cities out of a total of 4, 19 
counties out of 97, 38 boroughs out of 97, 9 road districts out of 
214, and one town district out of 32. In the year 1904 the act 
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was carried by 6 districts and rejected by 1; in 1905 it was 
carried by 6 districts and rejected by 6. No district has ever 
rescinded the act, although 3 proposals to rescind have been 
made, and in 2 cases a strong opposition was developed. In 
the third case the vote on both sides was less than when the act 
was carried. The vote is seldom a large proportion of the total 
ratepayers. 

The indifference of many ratepayers to the rating of unim- 
proved value is probably due chiefly to the fact that the rates in 
most districts are not a heavy burden upon the property-holders. 
The general government supports the public schools and many 
charitable institutions, spends large sums of money on roads and 
other public works, bears the expense of valuation, and even 
grants subsidies to the local bodies. The chief items of 
local expenditure are for roads, bridges, drainage, harbors, 
charitable aid, and hospitals. Besides, over one-half of the local 
revenues are derived from licenses, rents, governmental subsidies, 
and other sources. In the year 1904-5 the total revenue from 
rates in all the local bodies in New Zealand was £1,019,431. In 
the same year the total unimproved value was £122,937,126, so 
that the total rates were 0.83 of 1 per cent. of the total unim- 
proved value; and, if we suppose the valuation to be 80 per cent. 
of the true value, the rates were only two-thirds of 1 per cent. of 
the true unimproved value. In counties and small boroughs the 
rates are very low, but in the larger towns they are much higher 
than the average. In Wellington they are 1.1 per cent. of the 
unimproved valuation, in Christchurch 1.2 per cent, in Invercar- 
gill 1.8 per cent., in Devonport 1.7 per cent., and in Stratford 2 
per cent. 

Early in the year 1906 the government made an investigation 
of the working of the act in all the districts where it had been 
adopted, and the report has recently been published as a Blue- 
Book by the British government; but since the complete report 
was not accessible, the present writers made a similar investiga- 
tion by means of a series of questions sent to the clerks of all the 
local bodies, 69 in number, that had adopted the act. Forty 
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replies were received, of which 35 gave satisfactory answers. 
The questions and a summary of the replies are here given. 

1. Has the system had any marked effect in discouraging the holding of 
land for speculative purposes? Yes, 12; No, 19; Indefinite, 4. 

2. Has the system unduly forced people to part with land used for 
private gardens? Yes, 4; No, 22; Indefinite, 9. 

3. Do you attribute to the system any alteration in the prosperity of your 
county, district, or borough? Yes, 7; No, 22; Indefinite, 9. 

4. Has the system caused any appreciable increase of buildings or other 
improvements? Yes, 12; No, 14; Indefinite, 9. 

5. Has the system caused buildings to be erected in advance of require- 
ments? Yes, 3; No, 32. 

6. (a) Do you consider the system to work equitably? Yes, 19; No. 9. 
(b) Do you know of any cases of hardship? If possible, give details. Yes, 
14; No, 10. 

7. Has it had any effect in (a) cheapening land, or (b) making it easier 
to get? (a) Yes, 5; No, 28. (b) Yes, 12; No, 22. 

8. Do the ratepayers and public seem satisfied with the system? Yes, 22; 
No, 3; Indefinite, ro. 


In further explanation of these questions and answers it 
should be noted: 

1. The tax is too slight to have any marked effect in dis- 
couraging speculation, especially in view of the general rise in 
land values, but in a number of cases weak holders have been 
compelled to sell to stronger holders, or to buyers of small lots 
for building. 

2. In a few places, as in Wellington, where there is a great 
scarcity of building sites, the tendency already existing toward 
overcrowding has been increased. A higher tax would have a 
still greater effect in this direction. 

3. The prosperity of New Zealand is chiefly due to the natural 
resources of the country, as yet only partially developed, and to 
the high prices for mutton, wool, and dairy produce that have 
prevailed during the past ten years. The effects of the land legis- 
lation have therefore been obscured. The policy of the govern- 
ment in encouraging closer settlement has doubtless contributed 
to the development of the country, but the rating on unimproved 
value has probably had little, if any, effect in promoting or retard- 
ing general or local prosperity. 
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4. The increase of buildings and other improvements has been 
due chiefly, if not altogether, to the general prosperity of the 
country, and the consequent increase o£ population. Districts 
where the old system of rating has been retained have prospered 
as much as the others. From 1901 to 1906 the population of 
New Zealand, exclusive of Maoris, increased by 15 per cent. 
The cities of Wellington and Christchurch, where rating on unim- 
proved value is in force, increased by 25 per cent. and 18 per cent. 
respectively, while the city of Auckland, which has kept to the 
old system, increased by 22 per cent. Two of the suburbs of 
Auckland, Devonport and Grey Lynn, under the new rating, have 
increased by 35 and 43 per cent. respectively, yet the more con- 
servative suburbs of Remuera, Mount Albert, and Epsom show 
gains of 42, 75, and 112 per cent. Karori and Onslow, suburbs 
of Wellington, which adopted rating on unimproved value in 
1898 and 1901, have increased by 42 and 82 per cent., while the 
suburban boroughs of Petone and Miramar, which did not adopt 
the new rating until 1905, have increased by 56 and 95 per cent. 
The borough of Invercargill, which adopted the act in 1901, has 
increased by 16 per cent., and the borough of Invercargill South, 
under the old rating, has increased by 22 per cent. The boroughs 
of Waimate and Hamilton, where the new system has been in 
force since 1901, have increased by 20 and 75 per cent., yet the 
boroughs of Timaru and Gisborne, with the old rating in force, 
show gains of 18 and 108 per cent. The total population of the 
21 boroughs which adopted the act before 1904 shows an increase 
of 24 per cent., while the total population of all the boroughs in 
New Zealand has increased by 22 per cent. The total popula- 
tion of the 10 counties where the act was adopted before 1904 
has increased by 10 per cent., and the total county population of 
New Zealand has also increased 10 per cent. in the same time. 
So there is no evidence to show that the rating on unimproved 
value has either advanced or retarded the growth of the districts 
in which it has been adopted. 

5. The tax is not sufficient to stimulate building to any marked 
extent, but if it were, and a large number of people improved 
their land for the sake of securing some revenue, and not in 
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response to increased demand, rents in general would fall, and 
the owners of improved property would lose as much as they had 
gained by exemption from taxation, or more. At the same time 
the propertyless class would gain by the reduction of rents. 

6. The question of equity in the majority of cases has trans- 
formed itself into a question of the interests of the several classes 
concerned. There are two classes of owners: those whose unim- 
proved value is much greater than the value of their improve- 
ments, and those who own a relatively greater value in improve- 
ments. Owners of the latter class are well satisfied with the 
rating on unimproved value, since it has reduced their taxes. 
Owners of the former class complain when their taxes are 
materially increased, but since land values have risen almost 
everywhere, most of these people have lost nothing and feel no 
great burden unless they are holding large quantities of unim- 
proved land. There are many individual cases of hardship, as 
where a poor person in a borough has a large vegetable garden 
or a paddock for a cow. Some industries, too, such as lumber- 
yards, foundries, and dairies, situated within a borough, have had 
their taxes greatly increased, and have been compelled to move to 
the country, where land is cheap. Not infrequently people own- 
ing large houses built upon small lots have had their taxes re- 
duced, while some of their poorer neighbors have paid more. 
As a rule, however, a large house is built upon a large piece of 
land and a small house upon a small allotment. Moreover, rich 
people as a rule own more unimproved land than poor people. 
Therefore the adoption of the new system involves a shifting of 
the burden of local taxation from the many to the relatively few, 
and those few, in a progressive community, are usually those 
best able to bear it. In a stationary or declining community the 
case might be quite different. 

Where the system has been adopted in counties containing 
towns, the taxes on rural property are relatively increased and 
those of town property relatively decreased ; so that the country 
people complain and demand a system of differential rating, or a 
separation of the towns from the rural districts for purposes of 
rating. Again, in rural districts the rates fall more heavily upon 
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the holdings of new settlers than upon the improved holdings of 
their more prosperous neighbors. 

7. Land values have risen greatly, notwithstanding the tax. 
This, together with the slight amount of the tax, is probably the 
cause of the general indifference of ratepayers to the question. 
There is still a great deal of speculation in land, and land values 
are probably too high, in view of a possible and even probable 
fall in prices of mutton and wool because of increasing compe- 
tition on the part of Australia and Argentina. 

8. A majority of the ratepayers have had their rates reduced 
and are well satisfied with this result. A large proportion of the 
minority are indifferent. The laboring-class, which is interested 
in the question of lower rents, is largely in favor of rating on 
unimproved value, but only those who own real estate can vote 
on the question. Town clerks are inclined to favor the system 
because it permits of a simplified system of bookkeeping. The 
minority who suffer hardship from the new rating have not 
sufficient influence to cause it to be abolished. 

The facts here shown do not seem to warrant entirely 
optimistic conclusions. The benefits of rating on unimproved 
value are not so obvious as to command unanimous approval or to 
persuade all the rating districts of New Zealand to adopt it with- 
out delay. The opposition to the system appears to be growing 
stronger as people are coming to recognize its relation to the 
propaganda for single tax. The small land owners are greatly 
pleased when they can shift the burden of taxation from their 
own shoulders to those of their wealthy neighbors, but they are 
strong supporters of the freehold and will not readily consent to 
have their property confiscated by any radical extension of the 
principle of taxation of unimproved values. How far this pro- 
cess will go it is impossible to foretell, but that its ultimate results 
will be beneficial to the majority of the people is by no means 
certain. 
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NOTES 


THE RECENT BOND ISSUES 


On November 18, 1907, Mr. Cortelyou, secretary of the treas- 
ury, issued two circulars, one asking bids for $50,000,000 of the 
10-30 Panama Canal Loan, authorized June 9, 1902, bearing 2 per 
cent. interest and available to national banks as security for note 
issues; the other, for $100,000,000, 3 per cent. certificates of 
indebtedness, authorized June 13, 1898, in denominations of $50, 
payable to bearer, redeemable November 20, 1908, and in appear- 
ance resembling ordinary paper money. The funds from the sale 
of Panama bonds were not yet needed for the work on the canal. 
The 3 per cents. were authorized during the war with Spain to 
enable the treasury to obtain funds “in time of need.” The issue 
of both at that time was part of the supposed scheme to relieve the 
money market. The objections to these issues for the purpose 
alleged are obvious and conclusive: 

1. The lending power of the banks depended on filling up their 
depleted reserves; and only by lending could the business 
public be kept from ruin. While reserves were being drawn off 
by calls from the interior, they were anxiously importing gold 
from Europe. At this critical juncture, the Treasury sold bonds, 
which demanded, in the first instance, a payment from the bank 
reserves of at least 25 per cent. of the bonds purchased. Instead 
of a help this was another drain on the banks, which were asked 
patriotically not to let the government loan fail. 

2. Even though the government wished the banks to carry the 
remaining 75 per cent. of the subscription to the sub-treasury, 
on the understanding that it would be returned the same day on 
deposit, the banks would have lost to the treasury the 25 per cent. 
in cash. And, unless the banks could obtain suitable securities, 
other than United States bonds, to leave with the treasury to pro- 
tect the deposit of the 75 per cent., they would have had to use 
the bonds just purchased for that purpose. Hence, these bonds 
could not have been used as security for note-issues. And this is 
what would have happened in places like Chicago, in the West, 
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where the savings-bank bonds of eastern states (accepted by the 
treasury as security for government deposits) could not be bought 
quickly. 

3. But, even in New York, where other securities than United 
States bonds could be had, and offered as security for government 
deposits, the new bond issues could not help in adding to the cir- 
culation within a time which would affect the existing crisis. 
After being bought, it would be necessary to send the bonds to 
Washington, where there would have been delay because of an 
overburdened clerical force; then there would be more delay in 
getting the notes printed from the plates of the individual bank, 
which, in the present capacity of the public engraving bureau 
would be weeks, or months. In short, the notes based on those new 
bonds might possibly be issued by next spring, long after the crisis 
had passed. And, when issued, the banks would know that they 
could not be withdrawn easily, under the existing law, which for- 
bids the retirement of more than $9,000,000 in any one month. 
Meanwhile, the banks would be without the use of the 25 per cent. 
paid out of their cash reserves. 

4. Moreover, if the banks could have issued their own notes 
quickly, these notes could not have been used to fill up their reserves ; 
and their power to lend would not have been increased. They 
could have paid out their own notes to state banks and corre- 
spondents, other than national banks, which could have used them 
as reserves. Thus, bank notes would have been of considerable 
service in obtaining lawful money, and in preventing lawful money 
from being drawn from reserves; but only in this indirect manner 
would bank issues have aided the power of the banks to lend. 

5. Again, on what legal grounds could the treasury have 
claimed that a “time of need” existed, and have issued the 3-per- 
cent. certificates of 1898, when there was a free balance of $242,- 
000,000 belonging to the government? It would be no defense to 
say that almost all of this free balance was deposited with the 
banks, and could not be called upon without crippling business. 
This was not the condition of “need” contemplated by the statute. 
Moreover, the selling of those certificates to the banks necessitated 
withdrawals of cash from the banks. Then, if the treasury was in 
need, why not have called directly on some of its deposits with the 
banks? That would have hurt the banks no more. 

6. It might have been thought that the offer of 3-per-cent. 
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certificates would have furnished a tempting investment to those 
who were hoarding money, withdrawn by runs on the banks, and 
thus have enabled the treasury to return the sums to the banks 
as deposits. This theory was belied by the facts. In the first place, 
banks in the country districts were hoarding large sums, as a pro- 
tection against the unexpected; business men getting cash receipts 
did not deposit with the banks, because they could not get the cash 
back from the banks again. The runs on the banks outside of New 
York City by small depositors were very slight. And those who 
might have bought government bonds had knowledge enough to 
enable them to buy securities in the open market yielding 8 to 10 
per cent. The number of those who became new shareholders of 
great companies in small amounts was surprisingly great; and 
showed that popular subscriptions to low-priced government bonds 
would have been insignificant. In fact, bonds bearing such low 
interest would be salable chiefly to national banks wishing to 
increase their circulation. 

7. The worst feature of the confused state of mind at Washing- 
ton was the use of the old fallacy of “greenbackism” that the pros- 
perity of the country was dependent upon the volume of the cir- 
culating medium. The venerable per-capita sophistry came into 
play, and the increase of the currency was heralded as a desirable 
consummation. Such expressions go to show a complete igno- 
rance as to the cause of the financial stringency. The banks were 
unable to lend freely because their depositors drew out lawful 
reserves ; and because many of their loans were based on doubtful 
transactions. 

8. The tendency to ask the government to take chestnuts out 
of the fire for private interests is too apparent in these transactions. 
The deposit of government funds with the banks, especially if a 
rate of interest were charged, has much to be said in its favor. It 
may properly be said, in view of our rigid and inelastic currency, 
that deposits by the government were the quickest, and only, way 
by which the ability of the banks to lend, and to save the com- 
mercial world, could be supported. This would hold true, how- 
ever, only if the loans of the banks were all of a legitimate kind, 
and were free from the taint of unsound promotions. It is 
dangerous to lead the money market to expect help from the 
treasury when in straits and it is a dangerous position in which to 
expose a secretary of the treasury. 
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As to the real purpose of the above issues, there are several 
explanations. Most obviously, they were intended to serve, accord- 
ing to the lingo of the advertisers, as “window-dressing.” 
That is, the administration had the political bad luck to have a 
financial crisis occur while the Republican party was in power, 
and, while a high tariff existed, contrary to all promises when 
asking for support in previous campaigns, that the party and the 
tariff would insure industrial prosperity. Seeing that the banks 
must very soon return to normal conditions, by their own means, 
the politicians at Washington made a flashy bid for the ignorant 
vote, on the ground that the bond issues would increase the circu- 
lation, and restore confidence. The administration impetuously 
attempted the impossible, either through ignorance, or too much 
confidence in the effects of a “bluff.” 

But more than this, the recent bond issues seem to indicate a 
panic in official circles. It is inconceivable that the plan could have 
been recommended by any experienced banker, or by the secretary 
himself. There is good reason to believe that it was a policy con- 
ceived only in the fertile mind of some high official who had no 
knowledge of banking. And it is not hard to guess that it was 
solely a political measure, intended for popular consumption. The 
sudden falling off in the revenues must have created consternation 
at the possibility of being unable to meet warrants on the treasury 
with a diminishing income, when the large free fund was practi- 
cally locked up in the banks. Such an event would have spelled 
political ruin in the coming presidential election. Certainly this 
transaction is the most unsatisfactory financial performance since 
the silver legislation; and the evident desire to escape from the 
blunder is disclosed in the reduction of the allotments of the 3 per 
cents. to $15,000,000, and a large reduction in the allotments of 
the Panama bonds. 

J. Laurence LAUGHLIN 

Tue UNiversity or CxHIcaco 


THE WORKING OF RESTRICTED CREDIT 


Taking it to be true that the commercial crisis is a phenomenon 
of the contraction of credit, it nevertheless remains to inquire as 
to the sense in which this is true. Is it either primarily or exclu- 
sively a contraction of bank credit, or rather a contraction of credit 
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generally? Or is it merely a contraction in some other specific 
kind or level of credit? May it not be a process of restriction con- 
fined to what may be termed voluntary credit, as over against a 
remaining volume of credit which is refusing to contract and which 
is even expanding? 

It appears, indeed, to be in need of recognition that although 
the acute stage of crisis is purely a matter of credit contraction, it 
does not follow—and it is not true—that the aggregate volume of 
credit is diminishing; the fact appears to be that the process of 
restriction is proceeding only in certain departments of 
credit or upon certain credit levels, while credit is else- 
where manifesting precisely the contrary tendency. Side by side 
with the diminution of bank credit there is taking place an enforced 
and inevitable expansion of credit relations between producers 
and consumers, producers and middlemen, and between middlemen 
and consumers. 

At this non-banking level of credit must be sought, in fact, 
the explanation for the more serious of the ultimate difficulties 
characteristic of the crisis phenomenon. So far, indeed, as crisis 
confines itself to a mere contraction of bank credit, so far, even as 
its effects extend no farther than a general reappraisal of goods in 
terms of gold—a readjustment of prices—nothing is taking place 
of essential significance to the interests of society as a whole. It 
is only as the financial strain somehow translates itself into an 
interference with the processes of production and consumption 
that the real and essential and ultimate harm is disclosed. 

What, then, is the method of this translation, the rationale 
of its working? Why are manufacturers closing their mills and 
discharging employees? 

Industrial depression has sometimes been interpreted purely in 
terms of disturbed production reacting upon consumption, some- 
times also in terms of reduced consumption reacting to limit 
production. 

Space must fail here to do justice to this second view—a view 
containing much truth and truth of the greatest significance. Some 
part of the difficulty does really lie in the fact that, scared or 
depressed by the purely financial commotion, consumers are refrain- 
ing from consuming. In this aspect of the problem, nothing 
appears to be the trouble excepting the sheer indisposition to con- 
sume, a temporary and extreme economy, an overmarked prefer- 
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ence for postponed consumption as against present consumption. 
Acting under similar influences, retailers also are doubtless mani- 
festing a similar psychology; they are allowing their stocks to run 
low; temporarily they are adopting the policy of living from hand 
to mouth. And as the mere restatement of this fact, orders are 
ceasing to come to the wholesaler, and employment is becoming 
scant at the sources of production. 

Surely the problem is extremely complex, and surely a full 
treatment of it must allow for the bearing of such influences as 
first express themselves in a reduced consumption, and only so 
react upon production. But the concern of the present analysis 
is solely with the influences first impinging upon production, and 
only secondarily affecting consumption. 

How then does the panic work out to tie up production? In 
some small part, doubtless, by uncovering insolvencies not due to 
the panic, but only disclosed by it; in some part, also, the panic 
causes insolvencies through bringing about a fall in the prices of 
securities or of stocks of goods, or, possibly, through necessitating 
an imperative call for the immediate liquidation of credit relations 
that cannot be liquidated immediately. 

But in the main the “slowing up of business,” the restriction of 
output, is not a phenomenon of insolvency; in the main, also, even 
where it is an insolvency phenomenon, it is merely as another effect 
of the very causal influences which it is the purpose of the present 
paper to analyze. Restriction of production is mostly due to a dis- 
astrous redistribution in society of the function—or the burden— 
of supplying credit. For, as has already been noted, the immediate 
or early effect of crisis is not to diminish credit. Credit contrac- 
tion is really a matter of very slow accomplishment; the stringency 
period is merely a period of the redistribution of the function of 
carrying credit. 

Appeal to the facts of the business world should suffice to make 
this clear. In the early days of last November, a small wholesaler 
reported to the present writer that his collections had in two weeks 
shrunk from about $1,000 a day to $500 a day, while his raw 
materials and other outlays were running at about $650 per day. 
Shipments were still running at about their usual mark of $1,500. 
Two weeks later his report was to the effect that collections had 
fallen to about $250, sales to about $600, and that customers gen- 
erally were sending in their notes and asking time. The banks 
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however, were refusing to discount the notes. In essentials the 
case is typical. 

What does it all mean as seen from the point of view of the 
entrepreneur and of the productive process? Simply that there is 
as yet taking place no contraction of credit, but merely that the 
manufacturer or jobber—either of whom is for the most part an 
intermediary in production—is having to carry, the credit; the 
banks have abrogated their function of credit issue. Whether this 
is necessarily done does not concern the present analysis—it is 
done. What shall the wholesaler do—press his customers? But 
this is bad business in the long computation, and, besides, is likely 
to be ineffective. Refuse them further goods? But this is inex- 
pedient as long as he has still the goods to sell, and as long as the 
customers are actually responsible. And note, also, that the cus- 
tomer finds himself in a precisely simiiar situation with regard 
to his own trade; he has to wait on his customers. On this level of 
business activity credit is successfully resisting contraction and is 
effectively pressing for expansion. 

But on the basis of having to carry his customers—not merely 
on accrued accounts but for further shipments—the wholesaler or 
the manufacturer must shortly meet the necessity of curtailing 
or abandoning production. And note that all this must hold true, 
even though the banks do not also move toward cutting down the 
line of credit usually granted. In any case, the pressure upon the 
wholesaler or the manufacturer for credit is an increasing pres- 
sure. Credit on this level is temporarily expanding. But this is an 
impossible process if attempt is made to carry it appreciably far, 
concurrently with the refusal of the banks to grant an increasing 
accommodation. Producing and distributing are therefore sub- 
jected to paralysis. 

And it does not greatly matter, for the purpose, how unques- 
tionably solvent the manufacturer or the jobber may be, or how 
great claim he has to credit by title of financial strength. The 
difficulty is not that the financial strength is not adequate for all 
purposes of protection to the bank by way of indorsement and 
guarantee. The banks refuse the credit; the manufacturer and 
jobber have imposed upon them this function. But manufacturing 
and mercantile businesses are at the farthest possible remove from 
the ability to stand as ultimate purveyors of credit. Banks are 
properly organized to do the thing, because they have the machin- 
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ery for the making one man’s deferred-payment promise into 
immediate purchasing power for the promises. This is, in fact, 
the ultimate significance of the deposit-credit system. But the 
middlemen in production or in commerce have no devices or 
adjustments appropriate to the problem. If credit organizations 
cease to perform their functions and attempt to shoulder the bur- 
den off upon other lines of business, these others must in their turn 
cease to perform their appropriate functions, simply because they 
cannot perform both their own functions and those of the banks. 

All this, however, is merely another way of enforcing the estab- 
lished doctrine that, in times of especial credit pressure, it is the 
business of the banks to be especially liberal of credit. If, then, 
the hard and fast reserve limitation interferes, it should forthwith 
be repealed; if to fulfil their responsibilities the banks must some- 
how get together for joint action, they should be authorized—or 
compelled—to undertake the necessary organization; if the custom 
of depositing reserves with other banks works out in fair weather as 
a stimulus to speculative activity in reserve centers, and, in bad 
weather, results in an automatic cancellation of reserve resources, 
this double counting of reserves should promptly be outlawed. By 
one device or another the banks should be held to the responsibilities 
of their function—the supplying at all times, and especially in 
times of stress, of all that credit, in guarantee of which any appli- 
cant is able to offer the adequate security and for which he stands 
ready to pay the ruling rates of interest. 


H. J. DAVENPoRT 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


New Bonp Issues 

TREASURY OPERATIONS 

CuRRENCY REFORM 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF COMMERCE 
RECIPROCITY WITH GERMANY 


During the past month a remarkable financial proposal on the 
part of the treasury has been projected and carried to a conclusion 
within an unprecedentedly brief period. In announcing his inten- 
tion to sell $50,000,000 of Panama bonds and $100,000,000 of 
3-per-cent. certificates Secretary Cortelyou on November 18 prac- 
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tically yielded to the pressure which had been brought to bear upon 
him as well as upon President Roosevelt from a number of quarters. 
Many of the suggestions presented to the President and the secre- 
tary of the treasury had been wild in the extreme, involving such 
heresies as the issue of legal-tender notes, despite the manifest lack 
of legal warrant for such extreme action. The plan finally accepted 
was the result of compromise with the conflicting views expressed. 
It was based upon the permission granted by Congress two years 
ago when it authorized the construction of the Panama Canal by 
the issue of bonds to an amount corresponding to outlays from the 
treasury as ordered by Congress, and upon the authority conveyed 
in a section of the Spanish War legislation whereby the issue of 
3-per-cent. one-year treasury notes was ordered, such notes to be 
used only in case of emergencies requiring speedy relief. The legal 
flaws in the plan appear in the fact that there was already on hand in 
the banks more than $210,000,000 nominally available for the uses 
of the treasury so that money received from the sale of bonds could 
not be said to be necessary to meet expenditures. On the other 
hand the Panama account had been drawn down only about $25,- 
000,000 so that the issue of more than that amount of Panama 
bonds could be justified, if at all, only as an anticipation of future 
expenditures. 

One inducement to issue was the belief that the banks would be 
willing to pay for them in cash—at all events to a substantial pro- 
portion of their face. The treasury had already, just prior to deter- 
mining upon the issue, had a difficult experience in endeavoring to 
get from the New York depositories even a small percentage of the 
public funds then on deposit with them, and had become convinced 
that in the existing state of public opinion an effort to curtail bank 
deposits would be unwise. The “free cash balance,” representing 
funds not deposited or covered by liabilities, had become greatly 
reduced, falling on some days as low as $4,000,000 as contrasted 
with the $25,000,009 supposed under Secretary Shaw’s administra- 
tion of the department to be the absolute minimum with which the 
department could conduct business. Even this balance was at times 
composed of claims and checks still undergoing collection and 
“available” only in a technical sense. The hope that the department 
balance could be built up by drawing cash from the banks in pay- 
ment for bonds and certificates soon was seen to be futile in view 
of the insistent demands of the banks that they be permitted to 
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retain the whole amount of their allotments on deposit. To these 
demands the secretary was upon investigation practically forced to 
yield, specifying that he would require of prospective purchasers 
of the certificates only one-fourth in cash, the rest to remain upon 
deposit with the institution taking the securities; while in the case 
of the bonds only 10 per cent. in cash would be required, the balance 
remaining with the bank making the bid. Other than the stimula- 
tion to circulation growing out of the new issue, therefore, it was 
hardly to be expected that there would be important results from 
the issue and hence the plan has come to failure. The bond issues 
are discussed in detail elsewhere in this number. 


As a result of treasury efforts about $60,000,000 of new national- 
bank currency will have been issued and some $35,000,000 or $40,- 
000,000 of deposits in banks will have been made since November 
I, 1907. This is the final measure of treasury relief; and in order 
to grant this the department has been obliged to strain every 
resource. The new notes would have been issued in some small 
measure, in any event, since the natural growth of the banking 
system implies some addition to the currency. Further, the fall 
season invariably brings with it minor additions to the note issues. 
The addition out of the ordinary has been produced through the 
action of the treasury in permitting the bank to transfer bonds from 
the treasurer’s office, where they have been deposited as security 
against public funds, to the comptroller’s office, where they are 
now held behind national-bank notes. About $10,000,000 of the 
added circulation has been based on the 3-per-cent. certificates. Some 
small amounts have come from offerings of outside bonds but in 
the main the securities have been drawn from the treasurer’s office. 

It is a serious problem for department officers how this large 
increment in the circulating medium, aggravated as it will be by 
some further additions, will affect the international currency sta- 
tus of the United States. As already seen, it is scarcely possible 
that there should fail to be heavy gold exports as soon as lawful 
money begins to accumulate in bank vaults. That the latter con- 
dition will be manifested within a month or two is the teaching of 
experience with similar panics in the past. In order to guard 
somewhat against the dangerous consequences possibly resulting 
from this situation, it has practically been determined by the 
treasury authorities to require the banks receiving allotments of 
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Panama bonds to place them with the treasurer behind public 
deposits, withdrawing the state and municipal issues which they 
were allowed to place there, and thus restoring in some measure 
the solidity of the mass of securities held behind public deposits. 
This will in a measure avert the danger of further undue inflation, 
but it still leaves in effect such harm as has already been accom- 
plished. Few persons question that there will be a large and 
steady outflow of gold from the country during the spring, when 
the dividend periods are fully passed and the time has come for a 
reflex movement to make itself felt. It is argued that the depart- 
ment will be able, by calling deposits, and thus drawing in some 
of the redundant currency of the country, to protect the com- 
munity against this danger. There is grave question whether any 
such manoeuver, however skilfully prosecuted, will prevent Europe 
from reclaiming from us the larger part of the gold which has 
been drawn here by the offer of large rates of interest. A severe 
business depression would probably drive out in addition a sub- 
stantial sum of specie over and above our recent borrowings, 
whatever they may have been. 


Congressional progress with currency-reform measures designed 
to guard against a recurrence of such conditions as have beset the 
banking community in the recent past has been far slower than 
was anticipated. President Roosevelt was unreasonably optimistic 
in his prediction that before the Christmas holidays legislation 
would have been agreed upon for the permanent relief of the situa- 
tion, and as time has gone on it has become plainer than ever that 
such anticipations not only could not be realized, but that possibly 
no action whatever would be taken. Politically, there has de- 
veloped the same opposition among currency students in the House 
and Senate that has always stood in the way of all legislation on 
the subject. Speaker Cannon has reappointed the old members of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, the one noteworthy addi- 
tion being Representative Burton, of Ohio, who has assumed the 
place formerly occupied by Representative Shartel. Mr. Burton’s 
accession to membership in the committee is notable because he is 
one of the few carefully educated thinkers on this question now in 
Congress. Chairman Fowler, however, in taking up the practical 
matter of drafting a bill for currency reform has appointed a sub- 
committee of five members, which does not include Mr. Burton. 
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Already two parties of some strength exist in the committee. 
Moreover, Senator Aldrich, at the other end of the Capitol, has 
adopted a point of view quite different from any that exists in 
the House. Mr. Aldrich has not as yet committed himself on the 
subject of the pending legislation further than to discredit such 
work as may be done in the lower chamber, but there is reason to 
think that, as. usual, currency legislation will be shaped in the 
Senate. Unfortunately only the narrowest ideas appear to prevail 
in the upper chamber, the most widely accepted notion being at 
present that of an “emergency currency based upon state and 
municipal bonds.” By this is meant merely the addition of state 
and municipal bonds of specified kinds to the government securities 
which alone are legally available as a basis for national-bank notes. 
This plan has been urged for several months by United States 
Treasurer Treat, and is apparently the plan to which the President 
has committed himself in his somewhat vague expressions in the 
annual message. 

A multitude of proposed measures on currency and banking 
have been introduced in Congress since the opening of the session 
but most of them are manifestly impracticable. The plans that 
have been offered may be grouped around a few central ideas. 
One set of bills provides for the issue of currency in emergencies 
upon terms substantially the same as those now conditioning the 
issue of national-bank notes, but with the addition of other classes 
and kinds of securities as a possible foundation for the currency. 
A second set of measures presents the familiar plans for the issue 
of notes on an asset-secured basis, either with or without the 
requirement that banks which take out notes in this manner shall 
first issue a certain proportion of national notes based on national 
bonds. The latter plan was proposed under the Fowler bill of 
last year and was incorporated into the suggestions of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce and American Bankers’ Association. 
A third set of measures proposes the creation of a central national 
bank whose stock should be held by the national banks of the 
present system and by them alone. This bank, according to most 
of the current proposals, would be vested with the power to issue, 
either in emergencies or regularly, notes based upon specially 
segregated assets of the smaller banks. A fourth set of schemes 
is of the inflation variety, and would leave the relief of the market 
wholly in the hands of the administration by authorizing the 
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Treasury Department to print and pay out legal tender notes upon 
occasion, depositing them in the banks and thus making them 
available for currency uses. A variant of this scheme is found in 
certain proposals which urge the direct issue of notes to private 
individuals upon a request for them accompanied by an offer of 
national, state, or municipal bonds. As an alternative plan, there 
is put forward the original idea suggested by Secretary Shaw— 
that of retaining in the treasury a large reserve fund of pos- 
sibly $100,000,000, to be deposited at the discretion of the 
secretary of the treasury in the banks for the purpose of 
relieving stringent conditions in the money market. Improve- 
ment of the present deposit system is recommended in numerous 
more or less carefully drawn bills which propose the abolition of 
the bond security requirements, the legalization of the payment 
of government obligations by means of checks rather than by 
actual cash, and the charging of interest upon deposits. It is as 
yet too early to say which of these plans will assume a prominence 
sufficient to make them factors in the legislative situation. It is 
unlikely, however, that the central-bank plan will receive serious 
attention, and there is not much probability of so vital a modifica- 
tion of the present independent treasury system as would be 
implied in the order to pay claims in checks rather than in cash. 


One of the most important events of the past month from the 
standpoint of commercial development has been the formation of 
a National Council of Commerce as the result of the efforts of 
Secretary Straus in calling together at Washington on December 
5 representatives of thirty-four of the leading commercial bodies 
of the United States. The council is intended to do for the 
government and business public of this country somewhat the 
service which is performed in Great Britain by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce acting in conjunction with the British 
Board of Trade. The precise purposes of the new organization 
may be summarized as follows: (1) to keep the department 
informed of the needs and desires of the business world so far as 
they may be formulated by responsible commercial and industrial 
organizations. These organizations are to represent manufacture, 
internal trade, and foreign commerce, both export and import, and 
possibly transportation; (2) to keep the business community 
informed regarding the work of the department, its plans, methods, 
and results. 
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The organization is to consist of two closely connected yet dis- 
tinct bodies, viz.: (1) a National Council of Commerce, which 
shall appoint (2) an Advisory Committee. Each body to elect its 
own Officers and to establish its own rules of procedure. 

Under this plan, the National Council of Commerce is to be 
composed of one representative from the leading commercial and 
industrial organizations representing the principal lines of com- 
merce and manufacture in every part of the country. The 
National Council is to meet in Washington once a year, at a time 
to be fixed by the Advisory Committee, but special meetings of the 
council may be called by the committee. The council is to hear 
and act on the reports of the Advisory Committee; discuss and 
act on measures proposed by the delegates from the various organ- 
izations represented; and formulate, for action by its constituent 
bodies, or by the Advisory Committee, such suggestions for the 
promotion of the commerce of the United States as it may agree 
upon. 

The Advisory Committee consists of fifteen members, repre- 
senting the leading commercial and industrial organizations 
of the country, selected by the National Council. Its meetings are 
to be attended by such officers of the department as the secretary of 
commerce and labor may designate, these officials to have a voice 
in the deliberations, but no vote. It is to meet regularly, exercis- 
ing the following functions: (1) to receive reports and com- 
munications from commercial and other bodies, as to their needs in 
the promotion of commerce; (2) to receive from the department 
information of interest to the business world, which cannot be 
directly disseminated through the publications of the departmental 
bureaus; (3) to consider with the department officials and act 
upon the topics suggested by the reports mentioned under 1 and 
2; (4) to furnish the secretary of commerce and labor with 
authentic information as to the needs and conditions of different 
industries whenever commercial treaties are under consideration ; 
(5) to suggest special investigations abroad by the agents of the 
department; (6) to act as an intermediary between the depart- 
ments and the commercial and trade bodies in arranging for the 
representation of American products at international expositions ; 
(7) to confer with other departments of the government with a 
view to promoting the trade interests of the country; (8) to confer 
with the secretary of commerce and labor regarding legislation 
which shall have been approved by the National Council and is 
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necessary to promote foreign and domestic commerce or to ade- 
quately equip the department for such work. 


Coincident with the assembling of Congress has begun a war- 
fare upon the German tariff agreement negotiated and put into 
effect by executive order about six months ago. The actual com- 
mercial effect of the agreement thus far cannot be accurately stated 
since the time of its existence has not been long enough to permit 
any analysis of the course of trade. Much is being made by oppo- 
nents of the fact that there has been in these months a decided 
increase in the volume of business passing between the two coun- 
tries. This increase is in part due to the familiar practice of hold- 
ing back consignments of goods destined for shipment whenever it 
appears that more favorable trade arrangements are likely to go 
into effect within a reasonable time. A careful campaign among 
members of Congress has been carried on by Wilbur F. Wakeman, 
secretary of the American Protective Tariff League, with the 
purpose of stirring up feeling antagonistic to the agreement as 
now in operation. The campaign has revealed that the extreme 
protectionists intend to lay chief stress upon the section of the 
agreement which provides for the acceptance of export prices as 
the true valuation of goods for customs purposes, whenever the 
goods in question are of a sort manufactured chiefly for export 
and as such have no fixed home market value. This is practically 
the only element in the agreement which is open to question on the 
ground of its legality, the other items in it being details of execu- 
tive management purely. This particular element in the agreement 
is, however, the one which has been most carefully considered, 
having been passed upon by both Secretary Root and Attorney- 
General Bonaparte. The plan of the protective interests is to 
introduce a series of resolutions calling upon the administration 
for information as to the transactions leading to the agreement and 
thus if possible to drive it into some admissions with regard to the 
influence of the new system. The first resolution of the series 
arranged by Mr. Wakeman was proposed by Senator Gallinger, 
and passed the Senate on December 10. It merely asks for a state- 
ment by the executive of the imports and exports passing between 
Germany and the United States during the first three months of 
the current fiscal year. These figures are to be presented as 
exhibited by consular invoices. 
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Essentials of Economic Theory as Applied to Modern Problems 
of Industry and Public Policy. By JoHN BaTEs CLaRK, 
Professor of Political Economy in Columbia University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1907. Pp. xiv-+566. 

A further instalment on economic theory from Professor Clark, 
developing the doctrines of his Distribution of Wealth, has long 
been awaited by economists. The earlier volume, it will be recalled, 
treated static phenomena only, and left dynamic conditions for 
later discussion. The large additional task which the distinguished 
author thus set for himself he has found it impossible to perform as 
speedily as he had hoped. In the preface to the present volume, 
he states that “any adequate treatment of Economic Dynamics 
will require more than one volume of the size of the present one. 
In the meanwhile it is possible to offer a brief and provisional 
statement of the more general laws of progress.” 

The book before us consists, first, of a set of chapters restating 
“Economic Statics” and giving in summary form the doctrines 
already set forth in the Distribution of Wealth. A second part 
then gives the contributions to “Economic Dynamics.” The chap- 
ters in this second part deal largely with matters such as are some- 
times grouped under the head of “applied economics.” As a 
whole the volume is expected by the author to be “avail- 
able for use in classrooms, not as a substitute for elementary 
textbooks, but as supplementary to them. It omits a large part of 
what such books contain, presents what they do not contain, and 
tries to be of service to those who wish for more than a single 
introductory volume can offer.” 

The first part of the book covers, as I have said, the topics 
which are considered more fully in the Distribution of Wealth. 
It begins with a consideration of wealth, value, utility, treating 
these fundamental matters in a way not unfamiliar, yet enlivened 
and made effective by Professor Clark’s remarkable gift of presen- 
tation. After these introductory chapters, the essential doctrines 
of the earlier book are restated in summary form. We have again 
the propositions that capital and capital goods are to be distin- 
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guished ; that capital is abiding, but capital goods are transitory ; that 
capital goods are self-perpetuating and automatically reproduce their 
kind; that capital serves to synchronize the successive stages of 
labor and enables present labor at once to secure command of its 
product; and finally, that there is specific productivity of labor and 
of capital, and that the returns to these factors are in proportion to 
their separate products. 

There are, however, some omissions. The doctrine of the zone 
of indifference, which runs through several chapters of the Distribu- 
tion of Wealth, does not appear at all in the present book. 
Professor Clark’s zone of indifference, it will be recalled, stood 
for a margin where labor was applied with the use of valueless 
instruments—worn-out machines and the like. At this margin, 
“capital goods” produced absolutely nothing; labor pro- 
duced everything and got everything; and productivity at 
this point was supposed to fix wages throughout the in- 
dustrial field. I have never believed that there was in fact any 
zone of this kind, still less that productivity in such a zone deter- 
mined all wages. In any case, the theory as to the zone of indif- 
ference always semed to me inconsistent with Professor Clark’s 
exposition of the doctrine of specific productivity. In that exposi- 
tion, as given in the later chapters of the Distribution of Wealth, 
both labor and capital are supposed to produce something; the 
zone of indifference at which capital produces nothing is apparently| 
forgotten. In the present volume, it is made even more clear than) 
it was in the Distribution of Wealth that labor and capital ar 
both supposed to make a contribution to the output at the margin; 
Indeed, Professor Clark essays a proof, such as he had not explicitly 
undertaken before, to show that the amount of interest as deter- 
mined by the productivity of capital is identical with the amount of 
interest as determined residually by the productivity of labor. 
This interlocking of the twin doctrines of the specific productivity 
of labor and capital, very carefully worked out in chaps. viii and 
ix of the present volume, brings a gain in the consistency and com- 
pleteness of the exposition. But the zone of indifference seems 
thereby to be quite done away with. There is nothing to indicate 
whether it is now omitted merely for the sake of brevity, or whether 
further consideration has led Professor Clark to doubt its validity. 
In any case, his reasoning, in my judgment, gains in consistency by 
its disappearance. 
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Again, the doctrine as to the self-perpetuation of capital goods 
is somewhat shorn. It is not explicitly stated, as it was in the 
Distribution of Wealth, that abstinence, while necessary for the 
first making of capital, is not necessary for its maintenance. To be 
sure, this may be regarded simply as an obvious corollary from the 
main theorem; but it has always seemed to me a corollary which 
brought out the weakness of that theorem. If abstinence is neces- 
sary at all for the first making of capital, it is equally necessary for 
the making of the new capital which replaces the old as that 
wears out. Indeed, the doctrines as to capital and capital 
goods, the synchronizing effect of “capital” on the product of 
labor, the automatic self-replacing of capital goods, have always 
seemed to me most unsatisfactory parts of Professor Clark’s sys- 
tem. I suspect that ten years from now they will have the same 
position in the history of economics as some of President Walker’s 
doctrines. Those, too, at one time seemed to carry all before 
them. Yet prolonged reflection has relegated them to a place in 
the lumber-room of discarded doctrines. Such, I cannot but 
believe, will be the fate of Professor Clark’s theories in relation to 
capital and capital goods. 

The more important theorem as to the specific productivity of 
labor and capital is now stated, as I have said, more compactly and 
at the same time more completely than in the earlier book. To 
enter on any consideration of it is not possible within the range of 
such a notice as this. I can only record my opinion that the case is 
not made out. I doubt whether a separate or specific productivity 
of capital or of labor can be proved in any really important sense. 
We can analyze the causes which underlie the earnings of the two 
factors ; but we cannot demarcate really distinct contributions from 
each. On this subject the last word does not seem to me to have 
been said. 

The second part of the volume is in one respect disappointing. 
It cannot be said to fulfil the promise made in the preface, of offer- 
ing even “a brief and provisional statement” of a theory of Eco- 
nomic Dynamics. Such a statement would be expected to consider 
the prospects as to the future of production and distribution, the 
trend of the progress of society, above all the relation of private 
property to socialism. Barring incidental remarks in some of the 
chapters, these far-reaching questions are not touched at all. There 
is also no consideration of social stratification, of non-competing 
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groups, of the causes of inequalities in wealth and income, of any 
tendency toward less or more inequality in the future. Instead, we 
have a series of chapters, not very closely connected, on improve- 
ments and machinery in their effects on laborers, on the law of 
population, the accumulation of capital, transportation and rail- 
way questions, labor organizations and arbitration, protection, 
and money. In these chapters, as Professor Clark states in his 
preface, he has used material published before, and doubtless he 
has been somewhat affected in his choice of topics by this available 
material. 

Many of these chapters are exceedingly good. That on the law 
of population seems to me quite admirable—a statement at once of 
the significance and logical consistency of the Malthusian doctrine, 
and of the great change in social conditions which has made the 
question of population so much less vital than Malthus and his con- 
temporaries supposed it to be. The chapters on transportation and 
the railway problem are also excellent. Those on protection and 
monopoly are again good. The economic justification of pro- 
tection is rested on the doctrine of support for young industries, 
and it is maintained, with much justice, that there may be room 
for nurturing protection even though the stage of early development, 
and of infant industries in that sense, has passed. I confess, how- 
ever, that Professor Clark seems to assume too freely that the 
progress toward independence which has recently been made by 
many American industries has been in fact due to protection. There 
is much danger in this matter of falling into the assumption post 
ergo propter. The chapter upon money takes up but a single phase 
of monetary theory—the connection between appreciation and the 
rate of interest. The automatic adjustment of the rate of interest, 
serving to counterbalance the effects of appreciation or deprecia- 
tion on debtors and creditors, has always seemed to me much 
exaggerated by Professor Clark, and is again set forth altogether 
too broadly in the present volume. On labor questions and on 
arbitration, Professor Clark makes suggestions which perhaps 
belong more obviously to the field of applied economics than those 
in other parts of the book. He concludes that, public opinion and 
the attitude of the laboring class being what they are, violence and 
the fear of violence have to be reckoned with as actual factors in 
the determination of wages; therefore a board of arbitration must 
take account, in making an award, of the fact of violence and of 
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the past results of violence. Hence, in monopoly industries, Pro- 
fessor Clark’s conclusion is that workmen may be given a share in 
the “grab’”—such a share as strikes and violence would_ be likely 
to get for them, if there were no such thing as arbitration. This, 
of course, he believes to be a sound procedure only “in the interim” 
—that is, so long as monopoly is not yet regulated and “natural” 
prices do not yet prevail. 

It need hardly be said that in this volume Professor Clark 
shows again the qualities which have won him so distinguished a 
place among living economists. He is original and ingenious, and 
does not fear to pioneer boldly into new fields of thought. Those 
who so adventure deserve high praise, and not the less so if they 
prove sometimes to have made a start in the wrong direction. His 
style retains all its grace and finish, bis courtesy is unfailing, and 
a fine personality shines through the pages. 

F. W. Taussic 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The Trust Movement in British Industry. By Henry W. 
Macrosty, B.A. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 


8vo, pp. xvi-+398. 

The author informs us in his preface that 
to award praise or blame in the moral sense for the operations of trade in 
no way falls within the scope of this book, whose only object is to detail, 
with as little bias as possible, as many facts as could be ascertained in 
relation to the modern organization of industry. Description rather than 
criticism has been the aim mainly kept in view, and, therefore, every oppor- 
tunity has been taken to let business men state their opinions in their own 
words. 

We may say at once that the desired goal has been successfully 
attained, and as a result we have a comprehensive and fairly de- 
tailed narrative of the movement toward combination in Great 
Britain. Apparently every combination worthy of attention, whether 
amalgamation or simple association, has received some notice. In 
most cases this includes an account of the causes leading up to its 
appearance, a brief description of its organization, an outline of its 
career, and a statement of the reasons for its success or failure. 
The retail trades and, rather briefly, the field of transportation 
have been covered, as well as manufacturing and the extractive 
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industries. The material has been obtained in the main from finan- 
cial and trade journals, and as here gathered together goes far 
toward supplying the long-felt want for some adequate and up-to- 
date description of British trusts. 

Among the interesting conclusions of the author we note that 
in the larger proportion of industries combination is along horizontal 
rather than vertical lines, integration being extensively resorted to 
only in the iron and steel industry. The chief cause for the forma- 
tion of combinations is in nearly every case ascribed to the existence 
of destructive competition, the result of a surplus of productive 
capacity (p. 331). The effect of the trusts upon prices, we are told, 
is to keep them somewhat above what they would be under free 
competition; but it would be unjust to assume that competitive 
prices are healthy prices. “Speaking broadly there have been few 
complaints of price on the part of our great amalgamations, and 
where made they have generally been supported only by the scantiest 
of evidence” (p. 335). The terminable associations have had greater 
power over prices than the amalgamations, though the shipping 
conferences are the only cases where this power has been more than 
temporary. It is against the secret associations, rather than the 
legally recognized amalgamations, that complaints have been most 
frequently raised. The continued existence of a combination in 
Great Britain, it is stated, depends solely on efficiency, yet the trust 
movement is likely to extend, though at a decreased rate. At present 
the trusts are not dangerous, but contain great and unknown possi- 
bilities for good or evil. We can only regret that in his summary 
and conclusions as to the mass of material presented the author has 
not ventured into more detail. 

The situation in Great Britain as here portrayed presents some 
interesting contrasts with American conditions. The most striking 
is the relatively large proportion of British combinations which are 
simply associations, not amalgamations, and their great instability. 
But is it not rather overstating the case when the author writes: 


We have not in this country to face the American problem or the Ger- 
man problem, but a problem of our own—the modification of society by a 
new organization of industry, a more efficient method of production evolving 
normally without artificial stimulus (p. 345). 


True, we find in the United States certain artificial stimuli, such 
as the tariff and railroad rebate, which do not exist in Great Britain. 
Unquestionably these have hastened the growth of trusts. Yet other 
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more natural factors have also favored the movement in this country 
so that even if the artificial stimuli were abolished we should still 
find the trust farther developed here than in Great Britain. The 
existence of such artificial factors can hardly make a different prob- 
lem of the matter, for the underyling fundamental economic forces 
at work are the same in both countries. We would also suggest 
that additional light might have been thrown on the British trusts 
by a further consideration of the broader aspects of the situation, 
as the position in which Great Britain has recently found herself 
in relation to the rest of the industrial world. 
CHesTER W. WRIGHT 
Tue UNiversity oF CHICAGO 


American Railways as Investments. By CarL SNYDER. New 
York: The Moody Corporation, 1907. 8vo, pp. 762. 

This is just the book the ordinary intelligent investor has been 
looking for. it makes no pretensions to inside information. No 
tips are dealt out. Indeed the men who buy on tips are rightly 
labeled : 

They do not invest: they hardly even speculate. They are simply gam- 
blers and nothing more; and this applies just as much to the solid investor 
who makes a purchase on someone else’s say-so as to the fatuous army which 
chases fortune upon “the street” with margins (p. 17). 

This is not the class for which the book was written. But for 
the man who has a sum great or small and intelligence enough to 
invest it, Mr. Snyder furnishes the data on which an intelligent 
judgment can be based—and furnishes it in plain and comparable 
form for all the important roads. 

In a fifty-page introduction a clear elementary statement of the 
principles governing values is made and the terms used are defined 
and illustrated. 

Although the railways of the United States taken together repre- 
sent the largest single “vested interest” in the world, paying $500,- 
000,000 a year to investors, and by every test have been steadily 
increasing in value since 1900, their market price shows enormous 
fluctuation. There are to be noted, first, an 80 per cent. rise between 
1900 and 1902, then a 30 per cent. fall by 1904, then a 50 per cent. 
rise to 1906 and a 30 per cent. fall by March, 1907. 

It is the purpose of the author to show that the solid earning 
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power of the roads makes them safe investments and these wide 
fluctuations in market prices give exceptional opportunities for 
profits. The fluctuations in the prices of securities are vastly greater 
than anything in the earnings, conditions, or prospects of the roads 
would cause. 

This is due to an “ineradicable tendency to overspeculation 
fostered by clever manipulation.” Prices are carried too high; 
then, in the reaction, swing too low. The gambling public has a 
well-established habit of buying at the top and selling at the bottom. 
This makes the price line cross and recross the value line. By the 
time an investor or gambler has learned this simple fact through 
market experience, he usually has no funds to enable him to utilize 
his knowledge. A little time spent in the study of the principles 
and facts set forth in this book should enable any investor of ordi- 
nary intelligence to ascertain the line of value for any given securi- 
ties at much less cost than plunging on tips or following blindly 
the advice of someone else involves. 

Just in proportion as the investing and gambling public become 
able to ascertain the line of value and learn the elementary prin- 
ciple of buying low and selling high, the fluctuations will be mini- 
mized, and chances for the intelligent investor to make great profits 
will diminish. There is not much evidence to show that intelligence 
is becoming so universal or the gambling instinct so weak that the 
chance to make profits from fluctuating prices is disappearing or 
will vanish in the near future. There are still abundant opportuni- 
ties for the wise to profit at the expense of the foolish, but a study 
of Mr. Snyder’s book should transfer many from the foolish to the 
wise class—from the gamblers to the investors—with much advan- 
tage to themselves and the public. 

It is pretty clearly shown that the railways are not as a whole 
overcapitalized. In the cases where the stock is watered, the road 
and the investors rather than the shipper are the sufferers. 

The sane optimism of the author is shown in the closing para- 
graph of his introductory chapter (p. 65) : 

It is not without interest that many of our roads have now been in exist- 
ence, some of them continuously paying dividends, for more than half a 
century. They have come to stay. They will be here at the end of another 
half-century. No legislation will destroy them, no dishonest management 
will materially cripple them, and they are in the end the solidest, safest, and 
most profitable field of investment to be found anywhere in the world. 
Taken as a whole, they are managed with pre-eminent skill and ability. Taken 
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as a whole, they are managed honestly. To the shrewd and careful investor, 
buying when their shares are obviously low and other folks are frightened 
out, selling them out again when they are obviously too high, and when the 
foolish folk who sold at the bottom can see only the most roseate future, 
they present a greater opportunity of profit, with a smaller element of risk, 
than any other form of property in which he may place his surplus funds. 
Wituiam HI 
Tue University or CHIcAGo 


Races and Immigrants in America. By JoHN R. Commons. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1907. 8vo, pp. 
xili+242. 

The matter of race has been too much neglected in discussions 
of immigration and Professor Commons’ work is an attempt to call 
attention to this field. The book can be divided into three parts 
with substantial accuracy. The first part embraces chapter one, on 
“Race and Democracy,” and may be characterized as a statement of 
the importance of race elements in the immigration question. The 
race problem is 
the most fundamental of all American social and political problems... .. 
The race problem in the South is only one extreme of the same problem in 
the great cities of the North, where popular government, as our forefathers 
conceived it, has been displaced by one-man power, and where a profound 
distrust of democracy is taking hold upon the educated and property-holding 
classes who fashion public opinion. .... If in America our boasted free- 
dom from the evils of social classes fails to be vindicated in the future, 
the reasons will be found in the immigration of races and classes incompe- 
tent to share in our democratic institutions. 

And this matter of race is not to be considered lightly, for 
race differences are established in the very blood and physical constitution. 
.... Races may change their religions, their forms of government, their 
modes of industry, and their languages, but underneath all these changes 
they may continue the physical, mental, and moral capacities and incapacities 
which determine the real character of their religion, government, industry, 
and literature. Race and heredity furnish the raw material, education and 
environment furnish the tools, with which and by which social institutions 
are fashioned; and in a democracy race and heredity are the more decisive, 
because the very education and environment which fashion the oncoming 
generations are themselves controlled through universal suffrage by the 
races whom it is hoped to educate and elevate. 

The second part of the book is an analysis of the different race 
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elements and the chapter headings, “Colonial Race Elements,” “The 
Negro,” and “Nineteenth Century Additions,” indicate clearly the 
matter treated. One cannot avoid the question as to whether a 
good sense of proportion obtains in this part of the work. For 
example, the chapter on “Colonial Race Elements” contains some- 
thing over sixteen pages. Of this amount, over five pages are given 
to a discussion of the value of the attempt of Henry Cabot Lodge 
to classify according to races men who have attained eminence; 
four pages to a general discussion of colonial immigration and race 
elements ; and seven pages to the Scotch-Irish, and the major part 
of this is a statement of their history in Europe. Another fair ques- 
tion is as to whether the author has not gone too far in his unwill- 
ingness to burden his pages with statistical tables. Perhaps this is 
not serious since these tables are easily accessible elsewhere, but 
certain it is that the chapter on “Nineteenth Century Additions” is 
better as a discussion of the causes of emigration on the part of 
various nationalities than as an analysis of the race elements added 
to this country. 

The last (and largest) part has to do with the effect of races upon 
American institutions and life. We find here chapters upon “In- 
dustry,” “Labor,” “City Life, Crime, and Poverty,” “Politics,” and 
“Amalgamation and Assimilation.” One may or may not agree 
with the author in various propositions here advanced but all can 
agree that the work has been done in an interesting and stimulating 
fashion. The point of view is in itself a contribution. 

In general, Professor Commons’ book must be consulted by 
the student who wishes to cover the literature upon the subject of 
immigration, and it should find favor with general readers. Indeed, 
it has already reached the general public to a considerable extent, as 
it is largely a reprint of a series of articles issued in 1903-4 in the 
Chautauquan. 


L. C. MARSHALL 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Robert Owen: A Biography. By Frank Popmore. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 1907. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. xiii+346 
and xii+342. 

In these volumes Mr. Podmore gives us a very interesting and 
at the same time a scholarly study of Owen and his manifold enter- 
prises for the regeneration of humanity. Without formality in the 
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progress of the narrative, the author develops for us clearly and 
explicitly the character and philosophy of his subject, and without 
tediousness, treats in practical detail the disastrous attempts of 
Owen to found ideal communities. 

According to Mr. Podmore, Owen was not at all a man of 
business sagacity. His early business successes were due to the 
peculiar circumstances of the times. His experimental failures 
resulted in great part from lack of ability to understand or attach 
importance to the most elementary principles of financial manage- 
ment. He was indeed a thoroughgoing mystic who was utterly 
unteachable because utterly incapable of distinguishing between 
fact and ideal. His successes, where success came, were due to the 
quality of his personality; for though tactless, arrogant, and dog- 
matic, Owen was the mildest of men, and he charmed others by 
singular simplicity, candor, and kindliness as well as by unfailing 
optimism and prophetic intensity. 

Upon Owen’s character, however, and his isolated social experi- 
ments, Mr. Podmore does not lay exclusive or apparently undue 
stress. A chief merit indeed of this work is that it does not present 
Owen to us mainly as a figure absurdly esoteric in thought and 
detached in action from the current of events. Rather are we 
made to see in him a man voicing the dominant psychological 
theory and social philosophy of an age hardly outlived, who, though 
failing in his attempt to apply these theories, did actually initiate 
and take an active part in the early development of a surprising 
number of the most characteristic and successful reform move- 
ments of his time. The earnest student of English social reform 
can well afford a careful reading of this book. 

Rosert F. Hoxie 

Tue University or Cxuicaco 


NOTICES 


Money and Investments. By Montcomery Ro.iins. Boston: Dana, Estes 

& Co., 1907. 8vo, pp. xxxvi+436. 

The subtitle of this volume states that it is a reference book for the use of 
those desiring information on the handling or investing of money. “It is not the 
intent here to treat of mercantile affairs, but upon financial matters and invest- 
ments as dealt in by banks; money and the handling of it, etc.””’ “The aim here 
is to produce a simple ‘handbook’ of the most commonly used expressions and 


the most needed rules to aid the beginner in the handling of money and invest- 
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ments.” In fact it is not a treatise on investing but rather a dictionary or 
cyclopaedia. Aside from the suggestions in the Foreword, it is entirely devoted 
to the definition or description in untechnical language of such terms and phrases 
as the uninitiated investor might desire to understand. 


The Finances of Gas and Electric Light and Power Enterprises. By WILLIAM 
D. Marks, 4th ed. New York: Park Row Bldg., 1907. 8vo, pp. iv+540. 
This volume, written by a consulting engineer, and essentially technical in 

character, still contains some matter of interest to those studying the regulation 
of the charges of public service companies. Five new chapters cover studies in 
the cost of electric street lighting and gas in New York and Philadelphia, includ- 
ing a digest of the evidence in the lawsuit to compel a reduction in the price of 
gas in New York. There is also presented “in an algebraic form every factor 
required for the proper fixing of railway rates not only in electric railways, but 
also in steam railways.” 


Principles of Economics. By Epwin R. A. Seticman, LL.D., 3d ed., Re- 
vised and Enlarged. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. Crown 
8vo, pp. 1+710. 


The revision consists in slight alterations in the text bringing it more nearly 
up to date. The enlargement consists in an expansion of the two chapters on 
money and credit into four chapters (nearly 100 additional pages), entitled : “Money 
—Nature and Value; Money—Practical Problems; Credit and Banking; Credit 
and Currency.” 


Grundbesitzverteilung und Bauernfrage in Rumdnien. Von Dr. G. D. 
CrEANGA. Erster Teil, “Staats- und Sozialwissenschaftliche Forschun- 
gen,” Heft 129. Leipzig: Duncher & Humblot, 1907. 8vo, pp. 207. 


This study of landholding and the peasant’s problems in Roumania is of 
especial interest in view of the recent uprising among the agricultural classes of 
that country. The statistical data upon which it is mainly based was obtained 
just before these disturbances, a brief review of which opens the study. The 
author then takes up the general conditions and present situation as tu land- 
holding, the efforts to further domestic colonization with their results, and 
finally a comparison of the situation with that in numerous other countries. He 
finds that nearly five-sixths of all the peasants are barely self-sustaining, only 
living from hand to mouth and reduced to beggary at every failure of the 
harvests. Their landholdings are inadequate, they have no available means for 
increasing them, and they are burdened down by usurious obligations. This 
situation has had an evil influence on the whole economic, political, and social 
life of the country. The future of the country lies in the land, and until these 
evils are remedied’ permanent advance is impossible. Among the remedies sug- 
gested are greater facilities for increasing peasant landholdings, as through 
state loans, a more careful regulation of the contracts for farming-out the land, 
a better distribution of the labor supply, the prevention of the breaking-up of 
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holdings into too small sections, the prohibition of usurious contracts, increased 
school facilities, and the foundation of agricultural schools. 


The Outlook for the Average Man. By Atpert SHAW. New York: The 


Macmillan Co. 8vo, pp. vii+240. 

This work presents in printed form addresses made by the author to 
college men at various times and places, and is, naturally, popular and general in 
its nature. The chapters primarily of economic interest deal with “The 
Average Man under Changing Economic Conditions,” “Present Economic Prob- 
lems,” “Our Legacy from a Century of Pioneers,” and “The Business Career 
and the Community.” The underlying thoughts are that there has occurred no 
real shrinkage of opportunity for the average man and that the present age is 
not “commercial” in the sense that money is the indispensable motive. 


Capitalist and Laborer and Modern Socialism. By JoHN Sparco. Chicago: 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1907. 1I2mo, pp. 122. 

The first and much larger portion of this volume is a reply to Professor 
Goldwin Smith’s attack on socialism in his Capital and Labor. Various points 
of greater or less importance are taken up, briefly discussed and presumably 
disposed of. Much more satisfactory is the second part on “Modern Socialism.” 
It is a brief and simple exposition of the Marxian doctrines, written with special 
reference to the recent lectures of Mr. Mallock, and originally delivered as a 


lecture. 
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M. Dec. 1907. 

Waxweiler, E. Sur le conflit des évalua- 
tions dans le débat du salaire. Rev. 
d’écon. polit. Sept. 1907: 584-96. 


II. WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE 


Dall’ Armi, Max. Arbeitergesetzgebung 
u. Arbeiterversicherung in Frankreich. 
(Diss.) Erlangen: 1907. Pp. 47. 

Hahn, Jul. Das Krankenversicherungs- 
gesetz m. den Abianderungsgesetzen 
und den die Krankenversicherungbetr. 
Bestimmungen der iibrigen Reichs- 
versicherungsgesetz sowie den wich- 
tigeren Ausfiihrungsverstimmungen. 
Berlin: Troschel. Pp. viiit+523. M. 
6.50. 

Hennig, Paul. Die staatliche Pensions- 
versicherung der Privatangestellten. 
Berlin: Verein der deutschen Kaufleute. 


M. 25. 
Hoche. Notwendige Reformen der Un- 
eg yg Halle: Cc. 


Marhold. Pp. 27. 0.75. 

May, John. Die Arbeiterversicherung 
in Schweden. Berlin: Troschel, 1907. 
Pp. 68. M. 2. 

Internationaler Arbeiterversicherungskon- 
gress. Wien, 17-23 September, 1905. 
Wien: F. ees 1907. Pp. xxvii+ 
1394. K. 

Mehler, Siegfried. Die Volksversicherung 
in der Schweiz. Leipzig. Pp. 124. 


M. 2.50. 
Schmid, Geo. Die Geschichte des 
deutschen Arbeiterversicherungs- 


Rechtes. Biberach: Dorn, 1907. 
Pp. 180. M. 2.50. 





Wolff, Henry W. Die Arbeiterversiche- 
rung in England. Berlin: Grosslichter- 
felde. M. 5. 

Periodicals 

Fuster, Ed. Médecins et assurances 
sociales en Allemagne, Belgique et 
France. I. Bull. des assur. sociales 
Aug. 1907: 396-422. 

Grunow, Friedrich Franz. Unfallver- 
sicherung im Handelsgewerbe. Arb. 
Versorg. 1907. 27: 565-75. 

Henderson, C. R. Industrial Insurance: 
Private Insurance Companies. Am. J. 
Soc. Nov. 1907. 

Lefort, Jules. La caisse cantonale d’assu- 
rance populaire de Neuchatel. Bull. 
des assur. sociales Aug. 1907: 423-49. 

Meltzing, Otto. Die Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika u. die Arbeiterversiche- 
rung. Arb. Versorg. 1907. 29: 606-14. 

Olphe-Galliard, G. Le systéme de 
l’assurance dans ,organisation des 
retraites ouvriéres. Ref. soc. Sept. 
1907 : 358-78. 

Problem, zum, der Altersversicherung 
der Arbeiter in England. Masius 
Rdsch. 1907. 10: 309-15. 

Schuler u. Hiestand: Uber den Schweiz. 
Gesetzentwurf betr.Kranken- u. Unfall- 
versicherung. Schwetz. Zschr. f. Ge- 
meinniitzigkeit. 1907. 3:189-212. 
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III. LABOR LEGISLATION 


Annuaire de la législation du travail, 
publié par l’office du travail de Belgique; 
dixitme année. Bruxelles: Lebégue, 


1907. 

Bry, G. Cours élémentaire de législation 
industrielle. Paris: Larose et Tenin. 
Fr. 10. 

Contrat du travail. Examen du projet 
de loi du governement sur le contrat 
individuel et la convention collective. 
Paris: Alcan, 1907. Pp. 218. Fr. 
3-50. 

Factory and Workshop. Particulars of 
Work and Wages. Order of Septem- 
ber 23, 1907, applying the provisions 
of sec. 116, of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1901, with modifications, to 
factories and workshops in which the 


mixing, casting, or manufacture of 
brass or of articles of brass is carried 
on. (Statutory Publication.) Mackie & 
Co., for H. M. Stationery Office, 1907. 
1d. 

Kracht, W. A. Dis-huit mois d’application 
pratique de la loi belge du 24 Décem- 
bre 1903 sur la réparation des dom- 
mages résultant des accidents du tra- 
vail. Tamines: C. Doculot-Roulin. 
Pp. 30. 


Periodicals 


Marcus, M. Hemarbetet och lagstiftningen 
(Home Work and Legislation). 

Olphe-Galliard G. Le projet de loi sur 
les retraites ouvritres, Questions prat. 
législ. ouvr. Aug. 1907: 201-8. 


IV. SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM 


I, SOCIALISM 


Coudurier, L. Une ville sous le régime 
collectiviste. Plon Nourrit & Cie. Fr. 


3.50. 
Hillquit, M. History of Socialism in the 
United States. 4th ed. Funk and Wag- 


8vo. 6s. 
Olin, C. H. Socialism. Philadelphia: 
Penn. Pub. Co., 1907. Pp. 168. 
$o. 50. 


Renard, Georges. Le socialisme & l’ceuvre. 
Ce qu’on a fait; ce qu’on peut faire. 
En collaboration avec Aimé Berthod, 


Georges Fréville, Adolphe Landry, 
Paul Mantoux, Frangois Simiand. 
sth ed. Paris: E. Cornély et Cie. 


Pp. vii+493. Fr. 4. 

Richter, Eugene. Pictures of the Social- 
istic Future (Freely Adapted from 
Bebel). Authorized translation by 
Henry Wright, with an Introduction 
by T. Mackay. London: Sonnenschein. 
8vo. Pp. 144. IS. 


Periodicals 
Bauer, Otto. Die Geschichte eines 
Buchs. (Das Kapital von Marx.) 
N. Zeit. Oct. 1907: 25-33. 
Beusson, Etienne. Le parti socialiste et 
le syndicalism. Rev. socialiste Jul. 
1907: 51-69. 


9 
Berth, E. Le “systéme historique” de- 


M. Renan. 
1907: 179-96. 

Bourgin, Hubert. La doctrine de Pecquer 
(suite). Rev. socialiste Sept. 1907: 
246-83. 


Mouv. socialiste Sept. 


Cosby, D. S. A. Menace of Socialism. 
Westm. 168: 361-66. 


Diner-Dénes, Josef. Der Marxismus 


u. die neueste Revolution in den 
Naturwissenschaften. N. Zeit. Sept. 
1907: 858-64. 


Frank, H. Meaning of the Invasion of 
European Socialism. Arena 38: 277-84. 

Goldstein, V. Socialism of Today. Nine- 
teenth Cent. 62:406—16. 

Hogg, W. Herbert Spencer on Socialism. 
Westm. 168: 367-80. 

Lagardelle, H. La confédération du 
travail et le parti socialiste. Mouv. 
socialiste Sept. 1907: 97-112. 

Mackaye, J. Democracy and Socialism. 
Arena 37:579-96. 

Mallock, W. H. Christian Socialism. 
Putnams 3:92-100. 

Orguse. Socialisme et Neo-Malthusian- 
isme. Rev. socialiste Aug. 1907: 
97-124. 

Pareto, W. Les “antagonismes écono- 
miques” de M. Effertz. Mouv. socia- 
liste Sept. 1907: 170-78. 

Pease, E. R. Aus der Entwicklung des 
Socialismus in England. Dokum. 
Fortschritts. Nov. 1907. 

Seymour, T. D. Socialism and Com- 
munism in Greece. Harper 115:948- 


55- 
Walter, R. Socialism in Italy. Ec. Rev. 


Oct. 1907. 
Wilhauss, G. F., and T. E. Will. De- 
mocracy and Socialism, a _ Reply. 


Arena 38: 295-300. 
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II, SOCIAL REFORM, PHILANTHROPY, AND SELF-HELP 


Bettencourt, Victor et Rutten. Une 
fondation nécessaire. Les secrétariats 
d’ceuvres sociales. Paris: Lecoffre. 
Pp. 98. Fr. 1. 

Building Societies—12th Annual Report 
by Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
of Proceedings of Registrars under 
the Building Societies Acts, with 
Abstract of Annual Accounts and 
Statements of Societies. Report for 
1906. Part I. (House of Commons 
Reports and Papers.) London: Mackie 
& Co., for H. M. Stationery Office, 
October, 1907. 24d. 

Dreyfus, Ferdinand. L’assistance sous 
la seconde république (1848-51). Paris: 
Cornély et Cie. Pp. 224. 

Friendly Societies. _ Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Schemes. Industrial and 
Provident Societies and Trade Unions. 
oe of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies for 1906. Part A. 
mie Soa With Appendices. (House 
of Commons Reports & yy Lon- 
don: Mackie & Co., for H. M. Station- 
ery Office, October, 1907. 15. 7d. 

Guilbeau, E. Histoire de l’institution 
nationale des jeunes aveugles. Paris: 
Belin fréres. Pp. 197. Fr. 2.50. 

Heidemann, Paul. Zur Entwicklung des 
deutschen Sparkassenwesens unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Post- 
sparkassenfrage. Halle: Kaemmerer. 
Pp. 116. M. 2. 

Jahrbuch des allgemeinen Verbandes der 
auf Selbsthilfe beruhenden deutschen 
Erwerbs- u. Wirtschaftsgenossenschaf- 
ten e. V. f. 1906. Ed. by H. Cruger. 
Berlin: Guttentag. Pp. 246. M. 1o. 

Schuchhardt, Ernst. Sechs Monate 
Arbeithaus. Grossstadtdokumente, 
Bd. 33. Berlin: Hermann Seemena. 
Pp. 110. M. 1. 

Periodicals 

Abbott, Edith. Municipal Employment 
of Unemployed Women in London. 
J. Pol. Econ. Nov. 1907. 

Albertson, R. Decay of Apprenticeship 
and Corporation Schools. Char. 19: 
814-20. 

Alfassa. La responsibilité et les projets 
de réforme. Rev. polit. parlement. 
Oct. 1907: 124-43. 

Beard, A. E. S. Welfare Work for 
Government Employees. World. Today 
Dec. 1907. 

Becker, O. M. Industrial Education in 
the United States. World Today 
13: 1117-24. 


Brown, J. N. State Control of Liquor 
Business. Bib. Sac. 64:693-712. 

Buckley, August. Zur Frage der Mutter- 
schaftsversicherung. Soz. Kultur 
Oct. 1907: 694-703. 

Buehl. Vie neue hamburgische Gesetz- 
gebung, betreffend das Armenwesen 
u. die Jugendfiirsorge. Z. Armenwes. 
10: 294-305. 

Free, H. A. Profit Sharing with Em- 
ployees. Circle Dec. 1907. 

Gide,Chas. Les cités-jardins. Rev. écon. 
Int. Sept. 1907: 15-20; Oct., 7-42. 
Herlitz, Karl. Stockholms egnahemfraga. 
(Workingmen’s Dwellings in Stock- 

holm.) Soc. Tidsk. 347-57. 

Hine, L. W. Charity on a Business 
Basis. World To-day Dec. 1907. 

Hutchins, B. L. The Control of Sweating. 
Ec. Rev. Oct. 1907. 

Judson, E., Cochran, J. W., C. Stelzle, E. 
W. Pafen, W. J. Kerby, T. S.Evans, 
M. K. Simkhovitch, P. T. Farwell, D. 
Evans, R. R. Wright, G. B. Mangold, 
W. Hallen, C. C. Carstens. Socia Work of 
the Church. Ann. Am. Acad. Nov. 1907. 

Koch, G. von. Den Kooperative rorelsen i 
Sverige. (Co-operative Movement in 
Sweden.) Soc. Tidsk. 1907. 6: 245-52. 

Lightbody, W. M. The State and the 
Children. Ec. Rev. Oct. 1907. 

Magruder, J. meet Labor Problem. 
No. Am. 186: 245- 

Mason, F. B. The Tlberfeld System. 
Ec. Rev. Oct. 1907. 

Mutschler, C. Co-opération et lutte de 
classe. Rev. soc. Sept. 1907: 193-219. 

Phillips, V. B. Slave Labor Problem in 
the Charleston District. Pol. Sci. 22: 
416-39. 

Pigou, A. C. Social Improvement and 
Modern Biology. Ec. J. Sept. 1907. 
Rivitre, Louis. L’habitation, le mobilier 
et le jardin de l’ouvrier. Ref. soc. 

Oct. 1907: 409-32 

Royse, C. A. Will Public Ownership 
Increase or Diminish Political Corrup- 
tion? Arena 38: 373-84. 

Saloman, Alice. Mutterschafts-Versiche- 
rung. Soc. Gesetzgebung u. die Frauen 
(Breslau) 1907: g—19. 

Streit tiber Kinder- u. Frauenschutz u. 
dessen Durchfiihrung in der Schweiz. 
Schweiz: Z. f. Gemeinniitzigkeit, 
1907. a 277-358. 

Todd, R. E. Municipal Baths in Man- 
“oe dag Char. 19:897-g02. 

Vanlaer, M. L’organisation du patronage 
dans une grande ville industrielle. Réf. 
soc. Sept. 1907: 281-301. 
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V. COMBINATIONS AND CORPORATIONS 


Altmann, A. Le régime corporatif des 
métiers. Paris: Larose et Tenin. 8vo. 
Pp. 393- Fr. 6. 

Bonikowsky, Hugo. Der Einfluss der 
industriellen Kartelle auf den Handel 
in Deutschland. (Diss.) Kénigsberg. 


» 57. 

Calwer R. Kartelle und Trusts. Berlin: 
1907. Pp. 80. M. 1. 

Delaware Business Corporations under 
the Laws, Organization, Maintenance, 
Advantages. N. Y. Corporation Trust 
Co., 1907. Pp. 18. 

Diepenhorst, Fritz. Die landespolitische 
Bedeutung der Ausfuhrunterstiitzungen 
der Kartelle mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf ihre Bedeutung fiir die reinen 
Walzwerke. Leipzig: T. Deichert. 
Pp. 54. M. 1.30. 

Hundt, O. Die deutsche Eisenblechfab- 
rikation und die Kartellbildungen in 
dieser Industrie. (Diss.) Heidelberg: 
1907. Pp. 126. 

Muller, Albert. Die Rechtsformen des 

Kartelles. Stuttgart: C. Griininger, 

1907. Pp. 58. 


Periodicals 

Ballerstedt, C. Kartell- u. Trustbewegung 
in England. D. Ind. Ztg. 1907. No. 38: 
447, 448; No. 39:460-62. 

Conant, C. A. The Concentration of 
Capital in New York, and Those Who 
Manage It. Bankers’ M. (N. Y.). 
Nov. 1907. 

Diepenhorst, Fritz. Kartellbestrebungen 
in der britischen Industrie. Kartell- 
Rdsch. 1907. No. 10:688-94. 

Doumer, P. L’organization industrielle 
des Etats-Unis. Bul. Fédération des 
ind. frang. 1907: 659-62. 

Herrich, C. Trust Companies, Their 
Organization, Growth, and Manage- 
ment. Bankers’ M. (N. Y.). Nov. 1907. 

Martin-Saint-Léon. Le Président Roose- 
velt et les trusts. Correspondant 1907: 
894-920. 

Preispolitik, zur, der CKartelle, D. 
Oekonomist. 1907. 19:507-8. 

Vossen, Leo. Rechtsformen dsterreichi- 
scher Kartelle. Kartell-Rdsch. 1907. 
10:684-88. 


VI. POPULATION, MIGRATION, AND COLONIES 
I. POPULATION 


Congested Districts Board for Ireland. 
16th Report of Proceedings under 
the Acts, 1891-1904. For 1906-7 
with Appendices. London: Mackie 
& Co., for H. M. Stationery Office. 
8vo. 8d. 

Congestion in Ireland Royce Commis- 
sion on, Sixth Report. London: 
Mackie & Co., for H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1907. $d. 

Congestion in Ireland. Minutes and 
Evidence (taken in Ireland, April 17- 
27, 1907) and Appendices. London: 
Mackie & Co., for H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1907. 35. 7d. 


Dénombrement de la population en 1906. 
Publications du ministére de l’intérieur. 
Berger-Levrault et Cie. 8vo. Pp. goo. 
Fr. 6. 


Periodicals 


Balch, E.G. Our Slavic Fellow-Citizens. 
Char. 18:11-22, 166-69, 259-67, 365- 
77, 676-90; 19:773-84. 

Fehlinger, Hans. Die Neger in den 
Vereinigten Staaten. Polit.-Anthropol. 
Rev. 1907: 363-79. 

Stead, A. Racial Prejudice against Japan. 
Fortn. 88:637-51. 


II. MIGRATION 


Emigration Statistics. Ireland. Return of 
the Number of Emigrants (Natives of 
Ireland) Who Left Irish Ports Monthly. 
London: Mackie & Co., for H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1907. 1d. 

Immigration and Emigration. Immigra- 
tion Statement and Inward Passenger 
Movement, September, 1907. (Immi- 

ation and Naturalization Bureau) 

Monthly}. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1907. P. 1. 

Passengers to and from Places out of 


Europe. Return of the Numbers and 
Nationalities of, during 1907. (Papers 
by Command.) London: Mackie & 
Co., for H. M. Stationery Office, 1907. 
4d. 


Periodicals 
Bewegung d. Bevélkerung in den einzelnen 
Gemeinden d. Grossh. Hessen, 1901-5. 


Beitr. z. Statistik d. Grossh. Hessen 
1907. 57 Bd. 3H. 1-19. 
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Davis, P. Story of an Immigrant’s 
Experience. Chant. 48: 100-9. 

Fairchild, H. P. Distribution of Immi- 
grants. Yale Rev. Nov. 1907. 

Freeman, L. R. Effect of So. American 
Immigration on No. American Trade. 
World Today 13: 1042-48. 


Lusk, H. H. Real Yellow Peril. No. Am. 
186: 375-83. 

Meille, A., and T. H. Darlow. Italian 
Exodus. Nineteenth Cent. 62:476- 


78. 
Miller, J. The Ruinous Cost of Chinese 
Exclusion. N. Am. Nov. 1907. 


Ill, COLONIES 


Annuaire officiel de la colonie du Congo. 
R. Chepel et Cie. 8vo. . 334. Fr. 5. 
British Colonial Reports Issued during 
October. London: Mackie & Co., 
for H. M. Stationery Office, 1907. 8vo. 
Bahamas, Report for 1906. 543. 24d. 
Barbadoes, Report for 1906-7. 544. 2d. 
Bechuanaland, Protectoral Report for 
1906-7. 538. 1d. 
British Central Africa Protectoral 
Report for 1906-7. 537. 34d. 
Caico Islands, Report on. Colonial 
Reports: Miscell. No. 43 (with 
i special reference to the further 
development of the Sisal industry). 
ad. 
Genada, Report for 1906-7. 546. 2d. 
Leeward Islands, Report for 1906-7. 


539. 34. 

Somaliland Protectorate, Report for 
1906-7. 542. 2d. 

Straits Settlements, Report for 1906. 
540. 2d. 

Trinidad and Tobago, Report for 
1906-7. 545. 14d. 

Turks and Caicos Islands, Report for 
1906-7. 541. 14d. 

Laurent-Cochelet. Le mouvement com- 

mercial des colonies anglaises de |’ Afri- 

que australe en 1906. Rapp. comm. 

des agents diplomat. Pp. 28. 


Periodicals 

Duchéne, A. Une méthode coloniale de 
Yassimilation vers l’autonomie. Rev. 
polit. parlement. 1907: 265-83. 

Georgetti, Pacificio. L’emigrazione e la 
politica colonials in Italia. Riv. Intern. 
1907: 348-73. 

Le Gouplis, Marc. Un normalien colon. 
I. Rev. de Paris 1907: 732-60. 

Koenig, B. von. Le développement 
commercial, économique et financier 
des colonies allemandes. Rev. Econ. 
Int. 1907: 15-20, 130-61. 

Leblond, M. A. Madagascar. VI. La 
mise en valeur du sol, la colonisation 
et limmigration étrangére. Rev. des 
Deux Mondes 1907: 856-97. 

Leclercq, G. La domination anglaise 
aux colonies. Rev. génér. 1907: 539- 
47- 

Lorin, Henri. Les progrés récents du 
Congo frangais. Rev. des Deux Mondes 
1907: 861-98. 

Lorin, Henri. Le congrés de géographie 
de Bordeaux. Questions diplomat. 
colon. 1907: 311-18. 

Speyer, H. Les Amendments 3 la loi 
coloniale. Rev. l’Univ. Bruxelles 1907: 
69-97. 


VII. MONEY, BANKING, AND CREDIT 


Annuaire du syndicat des banquiers en 
valeur & terme prés la Bourse de Paris 
pour 1907. Paris: Chaix, 1907. 

Burstein, Maurice J. The ideal system 
of finance; inadequacy of the present 
money currency; a plan for the fefor- 
mation of the monetary system leading 
to permanent national prosperity. New 
York: J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co., 1907. 
Pp. 48. $0.10. 

Comptroller of Currency Bulletins 155; 
58. October 7-28, 1907. (Weekly.) 
Washington, C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1907. 8vo. P. 1. 

Fanno, ton La moneta, le correnti 
monetarie e riordinamento della cir- 
colazione nei paesi a finanzedissestate. 
Torino: F. Bocca. Pp. 138. L. 3.50. 


Hoffman, Fr. Kritische Dogmen: Ge- 
schichte der Geldwert Theorien. Leip- 
zig: Hirschfeld, 1907. Pp. 294. M. 8. 

Josseau, J. Des obligations foncitres ou 
jettres de gage émisses par le crédit 
foncier.de France. Paris: Larose et 
Tenin. Pp. 177. 

Organization of National Banks, October 
I, 1907. (Comptroller of Currency.) 
Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1907. 4to. Pp. 3. 

Paper Money. Monthly statement, paper 
currency of each denomination out- 
standing September 30, 1907. (Treas- 
urer of U. S.) Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1907. 

Rozsa, K. Magyar nemzeti bank. Buda- 
pest: Singer & Wolfner. Pp. 48. K. 1. 
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Simonton, T. Campbell. Law of Com- 
mercial Paper and Banking, Including 
the Practical Points of Law Relating to 
Notes, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, 
Checks, and Deposits. New York: 
Thos. C. Simonton. Pp. 66. $4.00. 

Thiébeaux, A. Précis des opérations de 


banque. ‘Transferts et contentieux 
(25 années de pratique). Clichy-la- 
Garenne: M. Trouve, 1908. Pp. 


420. 

Trustee Savings Banks—Returns for 
1906. House of Commons Reports and 
Papers. London: Mackie & Co., for 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1907. 10d. 

Violet, Eugétne. Le probléme de l’argent 
et l’étalon d’or au Mexique. Paris: 
Giard at Britre, 1907. Fr. 5. 

Weekly statement of bonds held in trust 
for national banks. October 5-26, 
1907. (Treasurer of U.S.) Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office. 
24mo. P. 1 each. 

Wille, Richard. Die Verwendung des 
Wechsels in der deutschen Volkswirt- 


Del Mar, A. Prosperity and the Produc- 
tion of Gold. Eng. M. 34:15-28. 

Ganel, Georges. Les chéques et virements 
postaux en Suisse. Rev. Econ. Int. 


1907: 15-20, 80-130. 

Kemmerer, E. W. An Agricultural 
Bank for the Philippines. Yale Rev. 
Nov. 1907. 


Keys, C. M. The Realm of Credit and 
Its Rulers. World’s Work 14:9475-81. 

Keys, C. M. Wall Street and the Banks. 
World’s Work 15:9519-34. 

Ladon. Immobiliarkrédit. Zukunft 1907. 
19, X: 107-10. 

Ladon. Sparkapital. Zukunft 1907. 12 
X: 77-80. 

Laughlin, J. L. The Financial Situation. 
World Today Dec. 1907. 

Noyes, A. D. Clearing-House Committee. 
Ind. 63: 1029-33. 

Noyes, A. D. Fall in the World’s Markets. 
Forum 39: 186-207. 
Noyes, A. D. Gold Output and Higher 
Cost of Living. Atlan. 100:502-12. 
Sayons, A. E. Les institutions de crédit. 
Bull. Fédérations des ind. frang. 1907: 
13-17. 

Zipp, L. Kontrolmassnahmen in Geld- 
geschaft. D. Landw. Gewerkschafts- 
presse 1907. 18:371-74. 


PUBLIC FINANCE, FINANCIAL HISTORY, TAXATION, 


AND TARIFF 


schaft. (Thesis.) Halle: 1907. Pp. 65. 
Periodicals 
Cawin. Geldnot u. Reichbank. Int. 
Volksw. 1907. 27, X:37-39. 
VIII. 
Bonds of U. S. Caveat List of U. S. 


Registered Bonds, Oct. 1, 1907. (Loans 
Currency Div.) (Monthly.) Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, October, 1907. P. 1. 
Bosc, L. Zollalliancen und Zollunionen. 
Berlin: Edwin Staude. Pp. 365. M. 9. 
Drago, Le M. Les emprunts d’état et 
leurs rapports avec z olitique inter- 
nationale. Paris: one. Pp. 36. 


I. 2.50. 

Eheberg, K. T. von. Finanzwissenschaft. 
Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1907. Pp. viii+ 
551. M. 9.60. 

Greef, G. de. L’Economie publique et la 
science des finances. Paris: Alcan, 1907. 
8vo. Pp. 514. Fr. 9. 

Gros, G. L’Impét sur le revenu. Paris: 
Larose et Tenin. 8vo. Pp. 585. Fr. 10. 


Hensel, P. Die Erbschaftssteuer in 
England. Moskau: _ Universitits- 
buchdruckerei, 1907. Pp. 653. R. 
3-50. 


Hertzer, Georg. Die Finanzwirtschaft 
der Stadt Weimar in ihrer Entwicklung. 
(Diss.) Halle: 1907. Pp. 177. 

Oberholtzer, Ellis Paxon. Jay Cooke, 
Financier of the Civil War. Philadel- 


phia: George hing Jacobs & Co. Pp. 
11+658. $7. 
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Government Printing Office. 

Diplomatic and Consular Reports (Brit- 
ish), Issued during October. London: 
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Mackie & Co., for H. M. Stationery 

Office. 8vo. 

China-Kiungchow (Hoikow), Trade of, 
for 1906. 3934. 1d. 

China-Mengtzu, Trade of, for 1906. 
3932. 1d. 

China, Visit to Southern Ports of. 
665. Miscell. Series. 1d. 

China, Swatow, Trade of, for 1906. 
3931. 1d. 

France—Algeria. Trade and Agri- 
culture of, for 1906. 3935. 24d. 

Germany—Bavaria, Trade and Agri- 
culture of, for 1906, and part of 
1907. 3936. 2d. 

Japan—Coal Mines of Kynshu. 666. 
Miscell. Series. 5}¢. 

Roumania—Constantza, Trade and 
Shipping of, for 1906. 3939. 1d. 

Siam—Bangkok, Trade of, for 1906. 
3938. 2d. 

Spain—Malaga, Trade of, for 1906. 
3937- 2d. 

U. S.—Oregon, Washington and Idaho, 
Agriculture of the States of, for 1906. 
3933- 1d. 

Exports of Domestic Breadstuffs, Meat a 
and Dairy Products, Food, Animals, 
Cotton and Mineral Oil, September, 
1907 (Statistics Bureau, Commerce 
and Labor Dept. Bill 3, Series 1907-8. 
Monthly). Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, October, 1907. 
4to. Pp. 12. 

Foreign Trade and Commerce, Accounts 
Relating to, Including Figures Received 
up to Septemper 30, 1907 (House of 
Commons Report & Papers). London: 
Mackie & Co., for H. M. Stationery 
Office, October, 1907. 8vo. 44d. 

Gutmann, Th. Die Hamburg-Amerika- 
Linie. Eine volkswirtschaftliche Studie. 
Berlin: Continent, 1907. Pp. go. M. 2. 

Hale, Albert. The South Americans: 
the Story of the South American Re- 
publics, Their Characteristics, Progress 
and Tendencies, with Special Reference 
to Their Commercial Relations with 
the U. S. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1907. Pp. 361. $2.50. 

Heilmann, 1. Le commerce de la Suéde. 
Situation économique actuelle du pays. 
Rapp. des agents diplomat. Pp. 51. 

Memorandum on Grain Cargoes (Official 
Publication Issued by H. M. Stationery 
Office). London: Mackie & Co., for H. 
M. Stationery Office, October, 1907. 2d. 

Merchant Shipping, 1906: Tables Show- 
ing the Progress in the United King- 
dom and the Principal Maritime Coun- 
tries (House of Commons Reports and 
Papers). London: Mackie & Co., for H. 
M. Stationery Office, October, 1907. 9d. 


Monthly Consular and Trade Reports, Oct. 
1907, No. 325 (Manufacturers’ Bureau). 
Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1907. Pp. 222. $0.25. 

Monthly Summary of Commerce and 
Finance of the U. S., July, 1907. No. 
1. Series 1902-1908 (Statistics Bureau, 
Commerce & Labor Department). 
Same, Aug. 1907; No. 2 series, 1907- 
8. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office. 4to. Pp. 198, 199-396. 
$0.30; $0.25. 

Polster, Otto. Fiinfter Geschiaftsbericht 
des Zentralverbandes der Kohlen- 
handler Deutschlands fiir das Jahr 
1906-7. Hamburg: Emil Korff, 1907. 
Pp. 31. 

Sargent, A. G. Anglo-Chinese Com- 
merce and Diplomacy. Mainly in the 
Nineteenth Century. Frowde: October, 
1907. 8vo. Pp. 344. 12s. 6d. 

Anon. Statistik, Norges officielle, Norges 
Handel, 1906. Udgivet af Det statis- 
tiske Centralbureau. Kristiania: Asche- 
houg Co. Pp. 247. Kr. 1. 

Statisque du Commerce extérieur de 
V'fle de Créte, 1906. Comptabilité 
générale, Bureau de la statistique. 
La Canée: 1907. Pp. 80. 

Stone, N. I. Promotion of Foreign Com- 
merce in Europe and U. S. (Manu- 
facturers’ Bureau). Washington, D. 
C.: Government Printing Office, Octo- 
ber, 1907. Pp. 24. $0.05. 

Trade and Navigation of United King- 
dom, Accounts Relating to, for 1907 
(House of Commons Reports and 
Papers). London: Mackie & Co., for 
H. M. Stationery Office, September, 
1907. 8vo. Is. 2d. 

Periodicals 

Aspe-Fleurimont. L’expansion com- 
merciale de la France. Questions 
diplomat. Colon. 1907: 448-54. 

Aussenhandel des Schutzgebietes Kam- 
erum im Kalenderjahre 1906. D. 
Kolom. 1907. 19:930-57. 

Belausteguigoitia, José. La marina y el 
Commercil. Estudios de Deusto 1907: 
233-41. 

Block,Richard. Nosexportations agricoles. 
Rev. polit. parlement. 1907: 110-24. 

Clavéry, Ed. Le commerce extérieur de la 
Chine en 1906. Monde écon. 1907: 
235-7. 

Glier L. Die deutsch-agentinischen Han- 
delsbeziehungen. I. D. Wirtsch. Ztg. 
1907: 870-77. 

Guis. Rapport sur le commerce extérieur 
de l’Indo-Chine en 1906. Bull. écon. 
d. l’Indo-Chine 1907: 437-92. 

Rost, Heinrich. Im Zeichen des Welt- 
verkehrs. Hist.-polit. Bl. 1907: 503-24. 
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XII. 


Frank, R. J. Commentary on the Science 
of Organization and Business Develop- 
ment. Chicago: Chicago Commercial 
Pub. Co., 1907. Pp. 9+ 204. $2.75. 

Hartleib, Fr. Otto. W. Die Lohn- 
buchfiihrung m. besond. Riicksicht auf 
die Maschinen-Fabrikation. Berlin: 
A. Unger. Pp. viii+145. M. 4. 

Pitman. Pitman’s Bills, Cheques and 
Notes. A Handbook for Business Men 
and Commercial Students. Together 
with the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 


XIII. 


Alzola y Minondo, P. La reforma del 
impuesto de consumos. Madrid: Am- 
brosio Pérez, 1907. Pp. 246. P. 6.50. 

Berger, R. Les courants alternatifs in- 
dustriels et leur applications. Dunod et 
Pinat, 1907. 8vo. Pp. 168. Fr. 5. 

Bos, D. Vereeniging voor de staatshuis- 
houdkunde en de statistick. Praead- 
viezen over de vragen: Welkebteekenis 
moet worden toegekend aan de co- 
éperatik van kleine ondernemers op- 
het gebied van landbouw, nijverheid en 
handel. Amsterdam: Johannes Miiller. 
Pp. iii+ 188. 

Delarue, M. De la représentation des 
valeurs dotales par les paraphernaux ou 
dotalité renfermée. Caen: Valin, 1907. 
Pp. 16r. 

Ellmersdorf, P. Wer hat Recht? (Im 
Kampf ums Dasein. Bd. V.) Thiirin- 
gen: H. Schneider, 1907. Pp. 137. M. 1. 

Foncin, A. De l’exécution en bourse des 
actions ou obligations non entitrement 
libérées. Dijon: Impr. régionale. Pp. 
190. 

Gassner, E. W. Der wirtschaftliche Aus- 
gleich. Leipzig: Fr. Rothbarth, 1907. 
Pp. viii+ 183. M. 2. 

Hasse, Adelaide Rosalia. Index of Eco- 
nomic Material in Documents of the 
States of the U.S. Vermont, 1789-1904. 
Prepared for the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. Washington, 
D. C.: Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, 1907. Pp. 3+71. $0.50. 

Miiller, Hans. Die Klassenkampftheorie 
und das Neutralitatsprinzip der Kon- 
sumgenossenschaftsbewegung. Basel: 
Komm.-Verl. d. Bas. Bucht., 1907. 
Pp. 108. 

Public Works, Ireland, Sevent-fifth Re- 
port of the Commissioners, for 1906-7. 
With Appendices (with illustrations). 
(Parliamentary Pub. Papers by Com- 
mand, Session 1907.) London: Mackie 
& Co., for H. M. Stationery Office, Oc- 
aber, 1907. Is. 


ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS METHODS 


and the Bills of Exchange (Crossed 
Cheques) Act, 1906, Part I. Pitman. 
8vo. Pp. 16. 2d. 
Periodicals 

Carpenter, C. V. Profit-making in a“ 
and Factory Management. Eng. M. 
32, 33, 34 (various articles). 

Lewis, H. H. The Professional Systema- 
tizer and His Work. Circle Dec. 1907. 

Ludham, C.S. Methods of Auditing and 
Accounting in a Bond House. Ann. 
Am. Acad. 30: 284-91. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Reclus, E. L’homme et la terre. T. IV: 
Histoire moderne av. 110 cartes. Lib. 
universelle. 8vo. Pp. 660. Fr. 25. 

Rollins, Montgomery. Money and In- 
vestments: a New Book of Reference 
for the Use of Those Desiring Infor- 
mation for the Handling of Money or 
the Investment Thereof. Boston; 
Montgomery Rollins, 1907. 8vo. $2.00 

Schneider, R. Das Ssterreichische und 
das deutsche Bérsenrecht. = Ver- 
gleich. Erlangen: 1907. Pp. 9 

Sugar Convention. Returns of Petitions 
and Representations Made by Public 
Bodies and Private Associations in 
India upon the Sugar Convention 
(House of Commons Reports and 
H. Papers). London: Mackie & Co., for 
M. Stationery Office, October, 1907. 15. 

Wild, A. Die kérperliche Misshandlung 
von Kindern durch Personen, welchen 
die Fiirsorgepflicht fiir dieselben obliegt. 
Ziirich: Roscher & Co. Pp. 162. 
M. 3.50. 

Periodicals 

Casson, H. N. Romance of the Reaper. 
Everybody’s Dec. 1907. 

Carver, T. N. The British and American 
Economists’ Meetings. Q.J. Econ. Nov. 


1907. 
Cowdrick, S. Promoting Wildcat Mines. 
World Today Dec. 1907. 


Douglas, J. Copper Situation in the 
United States. Eng. M. 34: 1-14. 

Investing Money by Small Instalments. 
World’s Work 14 939-41 

Leppington, C. H. E. The Evolution of a 

odern Industrial Town. Ec. J. Sept. 
1907. 

Nevinson, H. W. Angola Slave Trade. 
Fortn. 88: 488-97. 

Relation of the Municipality to the Water 
Supply—A Symposium. Ann. Am. 
Acad. Nov. 1907. 

Schliitzer, Otto. Uber das Verhiltniss 
von Natur und Mensch in der Anthro- 

pogeographie. Geogr. Z. 1907: 505-17. 

Smiley, C. N. Teachers’ Salaries and 

Efficiency. School Rev. Dec. 1907. 





